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MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 


Two Book or Three Book Series 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the 
“informational” value of their problems for claim to spe- 
cial merit. They devote every page to arithmetic; other 
subjects are not taught principally, and arithmetic only 
incidentally. They do not half teach each topic and then 
postpone its applications. They drive home facts and 
principles immediately by plenty of practice. The prob- 
lems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based on 
unreal conditions. The books give the business applications 
in use at the present time in business houses. 





Cincinnati Chicago 


New York 


- quent intervals. 





A.S. BARNES & CQMPANY, 11-15 H STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Vol. LKXV. NO.27 JUNE, 1908 sited Poke, 
NEW NATURAL HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE 
GEOGRAPHIES COURSE IN SPELLING 
oa Book ~ agate ag m Complete, 20 cents 
n the new series of these sterling geographies empha- 
sis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political geog- In Two Parts. Each, 15 cents 
raphy, with just enough physiography to bring’ out the The purpose of this text-book is to assist the pupil in 
causal relations. ‘The text is clear, simple, interesting, using words correctly in any one of three relations,—in 
and explicit. The pictures are distinguished for their speech, in oral reading, and in written composition. Ac- 
aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two sets of cordingly, its exercises cover a wide range in both meth- 
maps are provided, one for reference and the other for .} ods and matter. The grading and grouping of words is 
study, the latter having corresponding maps drawn to helpful to the learner, and. the. order of their presentation 
the same scale. is strictly in harmony with the pupil’s advancement. 
ATTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
208 Volumes 
@. These books cover all the subjects generally recognized as best for children’s reading. 
@_ They are as well suited to the home as to the school. : 
@. Not only are they instructive, but they appeal to the child and make entertaining reading. 
@ Mechanically they are attractive and with few exceptions beautifully illustrated. 
@. We issue for free distribution a handsome 68-page illustrated catalogue of our Supplementary Reading. 
Write to’us for a copy of Circular No. 750 
‘ 
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STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Book 1., 40 cents 
Book 11., 60 cents 


These books are at once sensible, practical, and mod- 
ern. They teach the child how te express his thoughts 
in his own language. They mark out the work for the 
teacher in a clearly defined manner. From the start, les- 
sons in writing language are employed simultaneously 
with those in conversation; and picture study, study of 
literary selections, and letter- -writing are presented at fre- 
The lessons are of a proper length, well 
arranged and well graded. The series has been intro- 
duced into 3,651 places. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Newest High 
School Text-Books| 
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Teacher’s Outlines for 
Studies in English 


For use in connection with the Gateway Texts in 
preparation for college. By Gilbert S. Blakeley, 
Teacher of English, Morris High School, New 


York City. 
$1.00 


(In press) 


Composition-Rhetoric . 


By Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of 


Schools, Boston, Mass., and Marietta Hubbard, 
formerly of the English Department, High School, 
La Salle, Ill. 


Source Book of Mediaeval _ 
History : . . $1.50 
Edited by Frederic Austin Ogg, Assistant in 


History, Harvard University, and Instructor in 
Simmons College. 


Outlines for Review in History 
American—English—Greek— 


Roman. Four volumes. Each, $0.25 


By Charles Bertram Newton, Head of the 
Department of History in Lawrenceville School, and 
Edward Bryant Treat, Master in Lawrenceville 


School. 
Elementary Algebra . $1.00 


By Frederick H. Somerville, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


High School Algebra . $1.00 


By J. H. Tanner, Professor of Mathematics, Cor- 
nell University. - 
Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 


By Edward R. Robbins, Senior Mathematical 
Master, The William Penn Charter School, Phil- 


adelphia. 
Text-Book in Physics . $1.20 


By William N. Mumper, Instructor in Physics, 
New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton. 


Text-Book in General Physi- 
ology and Anatomy . = $1.20 
Experimental Physiology 
and Anatomy for High 
Schools : ; ‘ .60 
By Walter H. Eddy, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Biology, High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 


PT PE IE ST TS AEF Of PRT ae 


Send for our New 1908 ekseninesctia of re meen and _—— Text-Books 
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Cincinnati Chicago 
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Boston 


MRE ABS. Mipsis 


Elements of Biology . $1.25 
By George William Hunter, Instructor in 
Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City. 

Maury-Simonds Physical 

Geography . ‘ $1.20 


Revised and largely rewritten by Frederic Wil- 
liam Simonds, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Texas. 


Laboratory Lessons in 
Physical Geography $0.56 
By L. L. Everly, Department of Geography, 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn., Ralph E. 


Blount and Calvin L. Walton. Instructors in 
Physical Geography, High Schools, Chicago. 


Part Songs for Mixed 
Voices hb es $0.65 


Compiled and edited by Walter H, Aiken, 
Supervisor of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


Part Songs for Girls? Voices, $0.75 


John _ y Ee, 
Upper Troy, N 


Compiled and edited by 
Supervisor of Music, 


Reader of French 
gpa orane serie . $0.50 


; Julius Tuckerman, Head of the Modern 
c aemmine Department, Central High School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Spanish Prose 


Composition : ‘ $0.75 


By G. W. Umphrey, Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages, University of Cincinnati. 


4 
La Comedie Classique 
en France : " 
By Edith Healy. 


$0.50 


Xenophon’s Hellenica— 


Selections " ; 


Edited by Carleton L. Brownson, Assistant 
Professor of Greek, College of the City of New York. 


Home r’s Iliad—First Three 
Books and Selections $1.60 


First Three Books .. 1.20 
Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of Greek, 


Cornell University. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


(Established in 1870) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


For superintendents, principals, school officials, leading teachers, and all others who 
desire a complete account of all the great movements in education. 




















Price—tThe subscription price is One Dollar a year, payable in advance. Fifteen cents a copy. 

Postage is Prepaid—by the publishers for all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba and Mexico. 
For Canada twenty cents should be added for postage, and for all other countries in the Postal 
Union thirty cents should be added for postage. 

Change of Address—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address 
must be given. 

How to Remit—Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 

payable to the order of A, S. Barnes & Company. Cash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


















PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


11-15 East 24th Street "env 5-Barnes = CourtlandtD. Barnes =New York City 







Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N. Y., Post Office. 





TEACHERS EVERYWHERE PRAISE 
THE CROWELL CLASSICS 





‘We are finding your publications preferable to others, be- 
cause they are well printed, carefully edited and inexpensive.” 











THE ASTOR LIBRARY HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Cloth, 60c. Special Price to Schools Cloth, 35c. Special Price to Schools 
Fiction—210 volumes Fiction—32 volumes 
Juvenile—37 volumes Juvenile—35 volumes’ 
History—18 volumes Biography—2 volumes 


Essays—41 volurnes 

Travel—15 volumes et ap —— 
Reference—6 volumes ravei—/ volumes 
‘Science — 4 volumes Reference—5 volumes 


Poetry and Drama—100 volumes Poetry—50 volumes 














‘‘The best books for the money published in England or America.” 








SEND FOR SAMPLE VOLUMES 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
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THE ALDINE READING SYSTEM 


BY 
FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


AND 
CATHERINE T. BRYCE 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 


RESULTS THE REAL TEST 


“The Aldine Readers belong to a class by themselves. 


It is the sanest system of reading I have 


ever seen.”—B. C. Grecory, Supt. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 
“T believe you have laid the profession under lasting obligation by developing this plan of teach- 


ing reading.”—MeEtvitte A. STONE, 


Supt. of Schools, Reading and Merrimac, Mass. 


“The Aldine Method is the most logical as well as the most simple way of teaching reading I 


have ever seen. 


What we are especially pleased with is not only that we are accomplishing far more 


in reading than ever before, but that the child is gaining through this method a power to be self- 


reliant in all other subjects.”—Muss CaroLtine Hacar, Supervisor Primary Grades, 


School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“ 


State Normal 


. . I think its most pedagogical feature is the fact that it is self-helping. The teacher 


does not have to tell the pupils words, but they are enabled to find them for themselves.”—Tuos. E. 


TuHompson, Supt. of Schools, 


é THE ALDINE METHOD 
LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers 
A complete exposition of the Aldine Reading System 

Cloth, 227 pages, $.60 

ALDINE READERS 

Aldine Primer : . . Cloth, 149 pages, $.32 
Aldine First Reader Cloth, 143 pages, .32 
Aldine Second Reader Cloth, 193 pages, .42 
Aldine Third Reader Cloth, 312 pages, .48 
Aldine Fourth Reader ‘ In preparation 
Aldine Fifth Reader 6 In preparation 


Leominster, Mass. 


ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (combined) 
with stand . . $10.00 
Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with stand - 6.00 
Phonic Cards (23 in a set) - 25 
Sight Word Cards—Chart Set ( 55 ina * set) .40 
Sight Word Cards—Primer Set (89 in a set) 65 
Rhyme Cards, per hundred. . ; . .60 
(Each rhyme card contains the 17 rhymes used in 
the Primer. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


NEWSON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON—120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK—27-29 West 23d St. 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO—378 Wabash Ave. 








VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO 





FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Dr. H. C. Pererson of the Crane High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

For the eighth, ninth and tenth grades. Its illustrative selections 
and its material for practice have been compiled with rigid reference 
to the pupils in these years. It is primarily a practice book for 
actual writing, following an individual and progressive system. 

The book is the result of class-room work, matured by years of 
use and is here presented in every detail. 

CONTENTS. 

A view of the contents may be had from the following: 

The Visualization, Moving Pictures, Realistic Details, Environ- 
ment Sketches, Dialogue Sketches, Inferences—Character Sketches, 
Paragraphs and Briefs, Topics, Sentences and Connecting Links, The 
Literary Description, The Real Description—including also letter 
writing, advertisements, telegrams, technical forms, etc.—The Narra- 
tive, The Story, Capitalization, Punctuation, Elementary Rhetoric. 

Each of these chapters contains a minimum of theoretical matter 
and a maximum of exercises. Special edition has been prepared for 
teachers containing an introductory essay, The Teaching of Compo- 
sition, which in both style and underlying doctrine is a notable con- 
tribution to the pedagogy of the subject. 

Cloth 213 pages. Price 40 cents. 


IN DRAWING 


The Practical Drawing Series Nos. 1 to 4, Primary. 
contains 40 pp. 7 x 8% inches. Price, each 15 cents. 
Grammar Grades. Each book 40 pp. 8 x 10 inches. 
popular system. Write for full particulars. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIAL 


We have just printed a catalogue entitled Construction Work 
Material, which we believe is the most complete catalogue in this 
line issued. It aims to list all books and methods, to describe and 
price all tools and devices, to classify and describe all material and 
everything given is at the right price. 

Send for this catalogue before placing orders for any construction 
material. It is free. 


Each book 
Nos. 5 to 8, 
A practical, 


THE FRENCH DRAMATIC READER 


For use in Secondary Schools. By Lorley A. Ashleman, 
now Acting Head of French Department, Detroit, Mich. 

The result of study, practice and observation, as a teacher in the 
Public Schools of Chicago, in the Chicago Institute as organizer and 
head of the French Department, and later in the College of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

This broad experience has enabled the author to prepare a book 
which serves the practical purpose: 

First, of demanding spoken French used in every-day life based 
upon historical French customs and events. 

Second, of combining a clear, concise elementary grammar course 
in French with the virtue of a practical, vital reader. 

The plays are based on events prominent in French history. 

Cloth, leather back. 300 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR BO3K 


Prepared by Teachers of the State Normal School, 
Pennsylvania and are edited by THEoporEe B. Noss, Ph.D., Principal. 

A series of teachers’ manuals along distinctly new lines. Each 
volume presents a year’s school work, month by month, with ample 
lesson material, carefully planned, and suitably correlated. 

They are not a mere course of study or book of methods, nor a 
collection of teaching material, but they are all of these, and more. 
They differ from a mere course of study as a living body differs 
from a skeleton. They aim to show the teacher and pupils at work, 
doing things, and furnish material both practical and usable. 

A separate book is devoted to each of the first five years. 


THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR, 208 pages. 
THE SECOND SCHOOL YEAR, 224 pages. 
THE THIRD SCHOOL YEAR, 235 pages. 
THE FOURTH SCHOOL YEAR, 241 pages. 
THE FIFTH SCHOOL YEAR, 213 pages. 


A.M., 


California, 


Price, each, 60 cents. The set of five sent, postpaid, for $2.50. 

Catalogue of Helps and Aids for Teachers, Supplementary Read- 
ing, School Entertainments, School Supplies, Furniture, Kindergarten 
Supplies, School Libraries and articles embraced under these headings 
mailed on request. 


1883—Our Twenty-fifth Anniversary—1908 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS—A QUARTER OF A CENTURY — PUBLISHING FOR AND CATERING TO THE WANTS OF 
TEACHERS, SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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For High Schools 


LINEBARGER’S 
ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY 


It makes for simplicity, 
directness, logic. It re- 
lates chemistry to the ex- 
periences of every day life 
in a way that interests and 
charms the pupil and 
teacher. 





LINEBARGER’S 
LABORATORY 
MANUAL 


It is designed to excite 
originality, and make for 
skill and self confidence in 
the field of experimental 
chemistry. 


LAWRENCE AND 
PEASE’S CHORAL 
SONG BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTION 
COURSE 


Designed to make for a 
high standard of music in 
schools, arouse patriotism, 
nature love and enthusiasm 
through the power of song. 


A Book of Unusual Importance to Primary Teachers: 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By Etta Merrick Graves and Amelia Warfield Watkins 


This book is published to meet a long existing demand 
for suggestive games and recreations suitable for use in a 
room with desks and chairs. 
The Year Book is intended to 
meet the needs of the Primary, 
in that it adapts the Kinder- 
garten games to the _limita- 
tions of the Primary Room. 











mary routine with the spirit of 
the kindergarten, by giving a 
basis of morning talks, busy 
work, etc., in the week’s pro- 


‘T he Man With a Purpose 





leaves amark on the world. Soit is with a book. Inour school 
texts we have kept this ever inmind. Each hasan aim back of it. 


For the Grammar Grades 


DODGE’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
The Causal Notion. Makes the child understand. 


MACE’S 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Dramatic Quality. Pupils like it. 


CURRY’S LITERARY READINGS 
Complete Masterpieces. Get the literary habit. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE 
AND ART, PERDUE AND GRISWOLD 
The Kindergarten of Language. Prepares pupils forthe study. 


EYE AND EAR SPELLER, SABIN 
Trains the Eyeand Ear Together. Pupils see what they hear. 


DOPP’S INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES 


Primitive Life. Primitive children get the idea. 


A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS, 
TELLER AND BROWN 
Commercial Course for Grammar Schools. Just before the 
pupils leave school. 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








For Teachers 





SABIN’S COMMON 
SENSE DIDACTICS 


Written to reach teachers, 
young, or experienced, to 
go out to rural teachers, 
and with its wealth of in- 
formation to aid in the 
great problem of child 
management. 


TANNER’S 
THE CHILD 


Designed to place before 
vast numbers of teachers 
and parents the marvellous 
possibilities of the child, 
and the wonders of child 
training. 


HOLTON 

AND ROLLINS’ 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 
FOR PUBLIC 
SHOOLS 


Prepared out of wide ex- 
perience to train young 
minds in definite thought 
and creative ability, and 
little fingers in construc- 
tive skill. 


NEW MATERIAL FOR ART WORK 





ture in coloring. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


By Bess B, CLEAVELAND. 


Set No. 1, 12 Stupres—Flowers, 
Size 6 x 9. Per set, $0.75. 

- Set No. 2, 6 Stupres—Flowers. 

It seeks to permeate the pri- Size 9x 12. Per set, $0.75. 


Pose Drawings of Children 


MARSHALL’S COLOR STUDIES 
By Laura E. MarsHatt. 
These artistic reproductions of Studies from nature done with 
the Bradley “Standard” water colors are excellent types for students 
to have before them. They are correct in drawing and true to na- 


A set of brush and ink drawings 





gram. In this respect it is in 
direct line with the course of 
study lately sent out to the 
Boston Schools. Arranged in 
orderly sequence of subjects in 
relation to the seasons and to 
holiday observances throughout 
the year. his sequence is 
symbolized on the cover design 


consisting of ten sketches of boys and 
girls, suggesting things in which they 
are interested and giving ideas for sim- 
ple, natural poses. They have been 
prepared with especial reference to 
school conditions and school work, and 
as a help to a better conception of pose 
drawing on the part .of both teachers 
by a chain of twelve links, one and pupils, this set of sketches will be 
for each month, each link holding its special subject as found invaluable. The drawings are 
represented within the book. The colors also are signifi- simple and forceful in treatment, with 
cant, the brown and green representing Nature’s dress little detail, and large enough to 
in winter and summer. Beautifully bound in decorated readily seen from all parts of the 
cloth. Sise, 6 x 9. Price, $1.25 . Postpaid. room. Ten plates, in folder, per set, 
Write for special circular, describing in detail the pur- $0.50; postage, 14c. . 
pose and contents of this remarkable book. BRADLEY’S GRADED COLOR PORTFOLIOS 


Descriptive Stories for all the Year By Katuryn Grace Dawson. 
: By Maup BurnHamM Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios are the result of several years’ 
This little book offers short descriptive texts with careful observation and way of children’s efforts in the use of 
opportunities for the use of descriptive sounds and ges- colored crayons and water colors in the school room under ordinary 
tures, The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in 
number and indexed according to the seasons. 
A dainty book attractively bound in cloth. Size, 7 x 5%. 
Price, $0.50. 
Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue 
° s. Sent free on request. 


STUDIES IN LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


By E. B. Jenxrns, Supervisor of Drawing, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A series of simple and artistic designs which may be used equall 
well as suggestive outline for pen drawing or as patterns for land- 
Scape pictures in water color work. These Studies may be used by 
the teacher during the absence of the art director, or may be given 
under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety of study. Ten 
designs, with booklet containing numerous suggestions and instruc- 
tions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, $0.25; postage, 5c. 























conditions. . 
Portrotto No. 1 covers the first and second grades—medium used 
colored crayons. Per set, $0.35, 
Portrotio No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades—me- 
dium used Bradley’s Standard Water Colors—B-1 box. 
Per set, $0.35. 
Portrorro No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades— 

medium used, Bradley's Standard Water Colors—B-1 box. 
Per set, $0.35, 














MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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SOME NEW SCRIBNER TEXT-BOOKS 





Holtz’s Nature-Study. $1.50 Net. 


A text-book in methods of nature-study 
for normal and training schools, and an 
aid and guide to the practical teacher. 


Gordy’s Colonial Days. 
50 Cents Net. 
A new historical reader for the fourth and 


fifth grades. A companion volume to 
Gordy’s American Explorers. 


Bryce’s Child-Lore Dramatic 
Reader, 30 Cents Net. 


A new supplementary reader for grades 
one and two. Made up entirely of dia- 
logues, by the author of the popular Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson Reader. 





Krapp’s Elements of English 
Grammar. 80 Cents Net. 


An introduction to the systematic study 
of English Grammar for high school 
classes. 


The Scribner English Classics. 
25 Cents Net. — 


Now Reapy. Burke, ‘‘ Speech for Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies.’’ Carlyle, 
‘*Essay on Burns.’’ Webster, ‘“‘ First 
Bunker Hill Oration.’’ Washington, 
““Farewell Address,”’ 


In PRESS. Macaulay, ‘Life and Writ- 
ings of Addison,’’ ‘‘ Essay on Johnson.’’ 
Coleridge, ‘‘ Ancient Mariner and Select 
Poems.”’ 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 





The WILLIAMS & ROGERS COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS are used more widely than 
all others of their kind combined. ‘This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted 
to practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of secondary 
schools. The most recent publications in the series are: 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry; easy and progressive instruc- 
tion for posting original records; test ledgers to 
give students additional drill in closing ledger ac- 
counts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers 
and individual price lists. 


GANO’S 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course 
in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to every business 
man. It presents only the most useful and valu- 
able fundamental principles, and is so arranged that 
it is entirely in accord with the most approved meth- 
ods of teaching this subject. 





MOORE’S NEW 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


In the preparation of this book, business men 
have been consulted freely. Its distinctive individ- 
uality is due to the manner in which the topics are 
treated and to the practical character and great va- 
riety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete 
subjects and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 





MODERN 
BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 


Contains a thorough, practical, and well-graded 
course in business writing, the work of an expert 
penman. ‘The course consists of 75 full-page photo- 
engraved plates, each containing a series of exercises 
with complete instructions. The style of writing is 
based on natural slant, plain, unshaded letters. 


Send for new Commercial Text-book Catalogue 





AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 
UNRIVALED SCHOOL TEXTS 





THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS ¥'v°,..,, 


By Extra M. Powers and Tuomas M. Battier, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University. 


A new series, meeting the most approved pedagogical standards 


and distinctive for the literary quality of the material, the accuracy 
of the grading and the appeal made to the interests of the child. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE ie... 


By Saran Lovutse Arnotp, Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, and Cuartes B. Grisert, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


A. widely successful series, specially designed to lead to an 
acquaintance with and love for the best literature of all time. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 'v¢,,.., 


By Epwarp G. Warp, late Superintendent of 
Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The series that is recognized as having revolutionized methods 
of teaching reading; insuring accuracy, enjoyment and fluency. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Science 
Civics 


Mythology 


History 
Literature 


Geography 


_ An extensive and constantly growing list of books of unusual 
interest, covering a wide variety of topics; for all grades and uses. 





GUIDE BOOKS TO ENGLISH ®* 40 


By C. B. Gitsert, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, and Apa V. S. Harris, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester. 


A new and wonderfully successful presentation of language, 
grammar and literature, consistently inductive and full of original 
and valuable ideas. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS *~*,..,. 


By Axvsert LeRoy Bartiett, A.M., and Howarp 
Lee McBain. 


A unique series that makes language work a pleasure, first 
through dainty nature stories and later through its practical rela- 
tion to every day needs. 


THE CONN PHYSIOLOGIES *Ws,.... 


By H. W. Conn, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Wes- 
leyan University. 


A simple, attractive, yet thoroughly scientific presentation, skill- 
fully adapted to the understanding and needs of children. 


THE MOWRY HISTORIES **"°°,,.... 


By Wiitram A. Mowry, Ph.D., ArtHur May 
Mowry, A.M., and Brancue S. Mowry. 


Specially valuable for the vivid interest which they give to 
the study and their incentive to a truer, broader patriotism. 





SILVER, 


NEW YORK 


For further information, address 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 








DO YOU TEACH 
BOOKKEEPING? 








If you do, get your students a 
modern text that will provide a 
training not only in making entries 
in books, but what is more impor- 
tant—how to use, prepare and 
record all sorts of business papers, 
such as checks, notes, receipts, 
orders, drafts, -etc. 


The Inductive Set of Commercial 
and Industrial Bookkeeping 


provides a simple, practical course 

suitable for grammar and high 

school pupils. More advanced sets 

are provided for longer courses. 

Full information will be sent upon 
receipt of request. 








Sadler-Rowe Company 
Baltimore, Md. 





Authoritative 
Commercial Texts 


Powers & Lyons have for years been regarded as the leading 
publishers of commercial texts. They have consistently followed 
the plan of presenting business as it is actually practiced in 
the business world. No publishers in the United States have 
had better opportunities for investigating business methods first 
hand, and tlis is the reason their publications are regarded as 
authoritative. 








Examine the following list: 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
(voucher system) 


Modern Accountant (without vouchers) 
(a beginner’s text) 


Wholesale Accounting (with vouchers) 
(to follow Modera Accountant) 


Modern Commercial Arithmetic 
Birch’s Rapid Calculation 
Modern Business English 
Lyons’ Commercial Law 
Modern Business Speller (for High Schools) 
Mayne’s Sight Spelier (for the grades) 
Manual of Munson Shorthand 
Complete Touch Typewriting Ins 
Dictation Studies (six systems) 
Shorthand Dictionary (three systems) 
Stenographer’s Business Practice 
Now is the time for you to decide what texts you will use 


next year. For further information in regard to these or texts 
on any other commercial subjects, address 


Powers & Lyons 


Chicago New York 
378 Wabash Avenue 1133 Broadway 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Educational Woodworking for School 


and Home 


By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, 
swego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii + 310 pages. $1.00 net. 
Both a working manual and a book of reference. There is an 
abundance of tables of tool measurements and a number of for- 
mule for construction and processes. 


The Kindergarten in American Education 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director .of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii + 274 pages. $1.25 net. : 

_This book furnishes all the facts of kindergarten history and 
gives also an insight into the kindergarten movement as a whole 
and into its relation to other movements that have shaped Ameri- 
can life and education. : 


The Management of a City School 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Principal of Public School No. 85, 
Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii + 350pages. $1.25 net. 
The author has dealt with the function of the school principal 
as distingyished on the one hand from that of the teacher, and 
on the other hand from that of the superintendent. The work 
of a principal, his duties, his responsibilities and his problems, 
and the principles which should guide the school executive in his 
administrative work, are all clearly and fully discussed. 


Graphic Algebra 


By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head of the Mathematical Department 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. Cloth. 
viii+ 3 pages. 80cents net. 

An elementary presentation of the fundamental principles of 
graphic algebra, containing, in addition, a number of methods 
shorter than those usually given. 





Beginners’ Number Primer—One to Twenty 


1zmo. Cloth, Illustrated. ix + 78 pages. 20 cents net. 
The material presented affords about one year’s work for be- 
ginners. The book is designed both as a children’s number 
primer and a teacher’s manual. 


School Reports and School Efficiency 


By DAVID S. SNEDDEN and WILLIAM H. ALLEN.. 8vo. 
Cloth. xi + 183 pages. $1.50 net. 

Its primary purpose is to show how the actual facts of school 
administration are to be got at, so that the school principal on 
the ‘one hand and the taxpayer on the other can tell exactly 
how school funds have been expended and how the greatest 
efficiency in school management is to be secured. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading 


By EDMUND BURKE HUEY, Professor of Psychology and 
Education in the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
1zmo. Cloth. xvi + 469 pages. $1.40 net. 

This work treats first the psychology of reading, then its history, 
and its application to pedagogy, and finally the hygiene of 


reading. 
The High School Song Book 


Compiled and Arranged by EDWARD J. A. ZEINER. For use 
in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. Cloth. iv + 244 
pages. 85 cents net. 

This collection of popular songs is intended to meet the demand 
for a practical book suited to the vocal conditions found in high 
schools, and more especially in boys’ schools. 


Departmental Teaching in Elementary 
Schools 
By VAN EVRIE KILPATRICK. 16mo. Cloth. xiii + 130pages. 
60 cents net. 


The purpose of this book is to urge the value of departmental 
teaching and to outline from experience the most effective plan 
for so doing. 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . 





READY EARLY IN JUNE 


Folk Dances 
and Games 
By CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 








Children enjoy the hearty self-expression 
and pantomimic play while they secure bodily 
exercise and grace from these delightful game- 
dances, which are becoming an important 
feature in primary training. 

FOLK DANCES AND GAMES presents 
a collection of Finnish, Swedish, Scotch, En- 
glish, German, French, and Bohemian dances, 
chosen with reference to their suitability for 
school use, with the music which belongs to 
each, and diagrams illustrating the move- 
ments of the dancers. 








4 to Cloth $1.50 net 


A.S. Barnes & Company 
New York 








JUST PUBLISHED 


Graded Games 


and 


Rhythmic Exercises 


For Primary Schools and Playgrounds 


By Marion Bromley Newton 


Edited by Ada Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of 
Primary Work, Rochester, N. Y. ° 


@ Splendid games for the first four 
grades, together with delightful 
rhythmic exercises, and plays which 
appeal to children. Full of free 
spontaneous action and vitality. 

@ It is a valuable contribution to this 
important feature of the earlier school 
years and should be in the hands of 
every kindergartener and every teach- 
er of the primary and lower grades. 


8vo Cloth Illustrated $1.25 net 


A. . Barnes & Company 


NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.M., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 




















A Necessity in Every Well Equipped Schoo! 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


It is a constant source of knowledge. It not only 
answers questions concerning new words, spelling, 
pronunciation, etc., but also questions about places, 
noted people, foreign words, and many other sub- 
jects. A Veritable Library in One Book. 

President Eliot of Harvard fittingly says: ‘‘ The 
International is a wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information.” 

The recently enlarged edition contains 25,000 
added words. The valuable Gazetteer and Bio- 
graphical Dictionary have been carefully revised. 
Constant emendations keep the volume fully abreast 
of the times. 2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. YOU 
SHOULD OWN THE INTERNATIONAL. 


and in formula of law. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 












WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 
Largest of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper Editions. 
1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 


By Charles Morris 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 
Illustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 


Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,"’ FREE. Mention in your 
tequest this paper and receive a set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 












No school room is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 





























Third Edition (100,000) on the Press 


The 
Bender Primer 


By IDA C. BENDER 


Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public 
Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 









The Neatfit Book Cover 






















ONE PIECE 
No adjusting or pasting. 
All ready to slip on. 
















As many sizes of Neatfit Covers as 
there are of standard text books. 


Sanitary Neat Handy 












This Primer is a series of short, simple, 
natural and interesting word-pictures of happy 
child-life, every one of which has been tested 
again and again in the schoolroom. 

’ The form is that in which the children 
express themselves with the greatest spontaneity, 
freedom, joyousness. Author, artist and pub- 
lisher have sought to give this spirit to the book 
as a whole. 



















The Newest and BEST 
Thing in Book Covers 












Send the exact titles of the books you 
wish covered and we will promptly 
fill your order. 








Illustrated in black and in color. 
Square 12mo, cloth. Price 30 cents. 
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Successors to Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
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Hanson's English Composition 


Is Destined to Sct 
A New Standard 








‘ «Simple, Practical ‘Head and shoulders 
Progressive.” above the lot.” 























A Typical Testimonial 





‘*T have read Mr. Hanson’s 
English Composition with great 
interest, and my first impression 
is that it is the best book I have 
yet seen, all things considered, 
for first year English It 
is simple enough to be grasped 
by young pupils, it is brief enough 
not to be confusing and discourag- 
ing; it teaches its lessons in a 
practical, interesting way.” 

















‘Well arranged and | ‘‘Lively and interesting 
plainly written.” and helpful.” 
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What Spirit Are They of? 


The organization of societies for the advance- 
ment of specific objects appears to have become 
the method upon which leaders are building their 
hopes for victory. It is a variant of the com- 
mittee plan by which the business of Congress is 
carried on. It has the same advantages and the 
same defects. Machinery is death to individual- 
ity. Yet success in human affairs depends upon 
individuality, upon the force that it represents. If 
a society is managed by inspired leaders the ma- 
chinery may be made a powerful lever. Not in- 
frequently, however, the directors are merely en- 
gineers of the social mechanism and the result is 
usually a devitalization of the objects of the or- 
ganization. 

There are educational societies which started 
out with worthy purposes under the generalship 
of worthy leaders. As these societies grew up, 
and thanks to the force of those who shaped their 
work, became powerful organizations, people with 
a passion for power saw and found in them agen- 
cies for personal advancement. In this way the 
pristine usefulness of the societies became de- 
based. It may be taken for granted that organi- 
zations managed by selfish people for personal 
ends are not efficient agencies for the promotion 
of altruistic ideas, whatever their pretended ob- 
jects may be. 

Suppose a society should be formed for the in- 
troduction and promotion of agricultural training. 
The idea would at once appeal to many patriots as 
a worthy means for the betterment and enrich- 
ment of humanity. It would no doubt attract also 
self-seekers who might regard the society as an 
effective medium for free advertising of them- 
selves, or who might see in it a chance to get a 
paid secretaryship. The patriots will have their 
eyes fixed upon the objects to be attained. The 
self-seekers will watch closely for openings to dis- 
tinctions in the organization. Thus it may hap- 
pen—it frequently does—that the control of the 
society passes into the hands of the self-seekers. 
The patriots will probably lose courage and drop 
out or else their interests will turn into new chan- 
nels. The child-study movement and some other 
very laudable departures have furnished examples 
of this nature. 

Who is to blame? Usually the patriot’s lack of 
worldly wisdom. Many seem to be afflicted with 
the notion that large numbers and vociferous hur- 
rahing are essential to success. A stunning list 
of officers is considered the first requisite. So 
President Roosevelt is chosen as honorary presi- 
dent, Archbishop Ereland as honorary vice-presi- 
dent, Mark Twain as honorary secretary, Andrew 
Carnegie as honorary treasurer, and Jonathan 
Iamit as president. Starting out with borrowed 
plumes is almost always fatal. It is a direct in- 
vitation to self-seekers to come into “a good 
thing.” There is more hope for a society starting 


out modestly with unheralded officers, every one for the city. 


of whom sincerely and enthusiastically believes 
in the objects announced in the constitution, than 
for one springing into the lime-light with names 
selected from Who’s What. 

We as educators ought to be particularly care- 
ful to have our ideals and convictions properly 
represented by our chosen leaders. Dazzling peo- 
ple with big names is well enough for a circus 
program. Let us try the spirits and govern our 
choice accordingly. Our leaders must be what 
they seem to be. Honest leadership is the con- 
stant need of mankind. 


A public document of more than usual impor- 
tance has been brought out under the auspices of 
the United States Senate. It is the report of the 
Schoolhouse Commission upon a general plan for 
the consolidation of public schools in the District 
of Columbia. Those who are interested in the 
planning of school buildings, the architectural im- 
provement in interior decoration and equipment 
will find much help in this report. A request ad- 
dressed either to J. H. Gallinger or to one of the 
Senators from your own State, will put you in 
possession of the document. 


What was probably the greatest teachers’ insti- 
tute ever held was that conducted under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia board of education 
on April 21. The teachers of the city were or- 
ganized in four sections, one comprising all teach- 
ers and officers of the high schools and normal 
schools; another, all teachers and officers of gram- 
mar schools, teachers of special subjects, substi- 
tute teachers, clerical assistants and the senior 
class of the school of pedagogy; a third and fourth, 
all primary and kindergarten principals and 
teachers, and the senior class of the Philadelphia 
normal school. Superintendent Brumbaugh, to 
whom is due the chief credit for the success of 
this gigantic enterprise, would have liked to have 
gathered all the teachers of the city in one meet- 
ing-place, if a hall large enough for the purpose 
could have been secured. As it was, the conven- 
tion was an inspiring event. Among the speakers 
were Prof. John Dewey, Dean Thomas M. Balliet, 
U. S. Commissioner Elmer E. Brown, President 
Isaac Sharpless, President E. A. Alderman, Pres- 
ident W. O. Thompson, State Commissioner O. T. 
Corson, former State Superintendent W. W. Stet- 
son, Secretary Henry Houck, Professor Schmuck- 
er, Mr. William L. Tomlins, Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Miss Gertrude Edmund, Miss Laura Fisher, Miss 
Anna E. Logan and Professor E. G. Conklin. 
Superintendent Brumbaugh is to be congratulated 
on his magnificent asemblage. It is as good as 
having entertained the N. E. A., both in the feel- 
ing of gratification, and in the good accomplished 
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\, A National Educational,Museum 


Educational museums are comparatively mod- 
ern departures intended to increase the efficiency 
of schools and teaching methods by exhibits estab- 
lishing concrete bases for comparison. The city 
of St. Louis has probably the finest museum of 
this nature in the United States. The World’s 
Fair gave the city an advantage which she was 
quick to take advantage of. Meanwhile the Ar- 
gentine Republic has taken steps to have an edu- 
cational museum established at Buenos Ayres. 
Mr. Ernesto Nelson has been appointed Director 
of the Museum. He has been in the United States 
for some time collecting an abundance of illustra- 
tive material. In the first week in June he expects 
to return to his country. The plan he has out- 
lined for the organization of the Argentine mu- 
seum should prove of general interest aside from 
indicating the class of material considered most 
desirable by him for promoting educational pro- 
gress: R 


OF INTEREST TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
PUBLIC 


The school situation in the world shown by graphic 
charts, statistics, etc. 

School architecture: Photographs of buildings and 

plans. Beautifying of grounds. Rural school 
buildings. Consolidation. Transportation of pu- 
pils. 
School Beautiful: Photographs of decorated 
rooms. Kindergarten posters and pictures. Se- 
lected collections of schoolroom pictures and stat- 
uary classified by grades. 

Most approved school furniture and school appliances: 
Textbooks. Educational periodicals. 

School administration and school statistics: 
used in the work of collecting data. 

Medical inspection of schools: Apparatus. Anthropo- 
metric charts, blanks, diagrams, statistics. Co- 
operation of the school in the prevention of dis- 
eases; photographs, posters, literature. 

Playground movement: Photographs, maps, plans and 
models. 

The library and the school: Reports, blanks, forms, 
photographs of modern library buildings, plans, 
photographs of activities, traveling libraries, bul- 
letin boards, special lists, etc. 

The school as a social center: Photographs, literature. 
Syllabus of lectures. Entertainments and other 
activities. 

Preventive work with boys: 
ties, their organizations. 
buildings. Licensing of newsboys, 
courts. Reformatories. 

The school and the mother: Mothers’ clubs. Photo- 
graphs showing their activities, outline of work. 
Literature. Day nurseries. 

The university extension and the school. 


AND THE GENERAL 


Blanks 


Boys’ clubs, their activi- 
Photographs, plans of 
children’s 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

Hints and helps described and illustrated: Devices, 
methods. Literature for teachers. Bibliographi- 
cal aids. 

Constructive work: Children’s work showing the va- 
rious underlying tendencies of constructive work, 
from kindergarten to high school. Samples of 
the most approved equipment for work in manual 
training and domestic science. 

Science, geography, nature study, etc. Apparatus. 
Work of pupils. Photographs showing children 
and teachers at work. 


FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN 


Samples of raw and manufactured material from all 
parts of the world. Photographs showing indus- 
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trial processes. Models of mines, farms, har- 
bors, factories, etc. The history of commerce 
represented by graphic maps and samples of prod: 
ucts, different epochs of history, objects illus- 
trating handicraft and manners of life in foreign 
lands. Models showing the great events of his- 
tory. Evolution of science shown in the devel- 
opment of invention. How people lived long ago; 
Pictures, models, utensils. 

Toys for the child’s acquaintance with the great 
things of life. Household activities, civic life, in- 
dustrial life. 

Games and how to play them, illustrated. 

Dramatization. Punch theaters, school theaters. Stage 
and equipment, make-up, literature. 

Children’s books. 


Appreciation Day 

If education is “waking up mind” the girls of 
the Washington Irving High School in New York 
City are getting an unusual share of it. Princi- 
pal William McAndrew believes that wide-awake 
girls will do greater things than absorbed girls, 
girls whose whole time is taken up with getting 
wisely-stated facts from books. He has himself 
individuality and originality, and he wants every 
one of his girls to be what she can be individually. 
The school is doing a wonderful work. To be sure, 
it cannot be measured by eighteenth century foot- 
rule. It is a twentieth century school, a school 
which recognizes frankly that the guide lines laid 
out for high school boys are not necessarily the 
most appropriate for young girls. There is noth- 
ing doctrinaire and final about it at all. It is 
just a human institution, striving to know what is 
best, and applying that in the most efficient man- 
ner possible. 

One of many good things that have originated 
in the Washington Irving High School is Appreci- 
ation Day. It is an important departure in so- 
cial education, bringing home to the people in a 
tangible form the thought that they are indebted 
to the teachers for some of the best things in the 
world. It is well with a people which honors 
its teachers. That people shall never perish. 

Two years ago THE SCHOOL JOURNAL devoted 
an entire number to the Appreciation Day idea. 
Several schools took up the suggestion and with 
them Appreciation Day has become an annual 
event joyfully participated in by pupils, past and 
present, and by all the townspeople. On the oppo- 
site page is printed a facsimile copy of the bright 
card of invitation issued by “‘ye high school yclept 
ye Washington Irving.” It is in itself an elo- 
quent exhibition of the spirit that pervades the 
school: It is service, and good cheer, and trying 
to see the world in its brightest aspects. 

Appreciation Day is of no less value to the 
grammar school and the primary school than it is 
to the high school and the college. The Editor of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will welcome any programs 
and descriptions of grammar schools that have in- 
stituted the day. 


Sensitive Children 


It is important for parents of morbidly sensi- 
tive and overscrupulous children, with acute likes 
and dislikes, to discourage the tendency of the 
child to become more and more peculiar, says Dr. 
Geo. Lincoln Walton in Lippincott’s (March). 
Sensitive children are inclined to worry because 
they think others do not care for them or want 
them round. If such children can be led to take a 
bird’s-eye view of themselves, they may be made 
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to realize that others crave their society according 
as they are helpful, entertaining, sympathetic, or 
tactful, because they instil courage and give com- 
fort. They should be urged, therefore, to culti- 
vate these qualities instead of wasting their en- 
ergy in tears and recriminations; and they should 
be encouraged to practise such of these traits as 
they can master instead of becoming moody in so- 
ciety, or withdrawing to brood in solitude, either 
of which errors may result in producing on the 
part of others a genuine dislike. In other words, 
teach them to avoid enforcing too far their ego on 
themselves or their environment. 


A Schoolman for Governor 


There is every reason why the candidates for 
Governor in the various States should occasion- 
ally be chosen from the ranks of those who have 
rendered efficient service to the cause of educa- 
tion. A man of constructive attitude toward life 
is needed—a builder. The teacher’s work—if he 
is the right sort of man, of course—develops such 
attitude. We have men who are entrusted with 
the control of the education of the people from 
the primary school thru the university. Why not 
look them over to find material for the Governor- 
ship? Here is a chance for New York to take 
the lead. If private character, public service and 
tried leadership will recommend a man to the peo- 
ple of the State, then we have at least one ideal 
candidate. He is a man who, with straightfor- 


ward manliness, clear-headed judgment, a force- 
ful personality and superb executive ability, com- 
bines the happy faculty of winning friends for the 


objects for which he contends. He is a native of 
the State, who, after successful practice of the 
law, served as a member of the New York State 
Legislature, and later entered the educational 
field, where he became a trusted and popular lead- 
er whose influence has been a powerful factor in 
shaping the school systems of at least three great 
States. He is Dr. Andrew S. Draper, the present 
State Commissioner of Public Instruction. 

Not a man living has done greater things for 
the State. When he first became State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction he organized a plan 
for the examination and certification of teachers 
which placed New York at the head of the sister- 
hood of States in the development of an efficient 
corps of public instructors. As the head of the 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, he elaborated a stand- 
ard of organization which has influenced the re- 
modeling of city systems thruout the country. In 
his ten years as President of the University of 
Illinois, he placed that institution on a solid finan- 
cial basis and established its standing among the 
great universities of the country. When the 
Greater City of New York was formed, and the 
problem of uniting the schools of the various bor- 
oughs in one efficient organization arose, the 
thoughts of the people turned quite naturally to 
him, and he was invited to become the first City 
Superintendent. He declined the office, but when, 
in 1904, his native State called him to undertake 
the greater task of bringing unity into the ad- 
ministration of her vast educational interests, he 
accepted the call. His handling of the many deli- 
cate adjustments that were required, and the in- 
troduction of several much-needed reforms, have 
won back for New York the leadership in educa- 
tional affairs which she was at one time in danger 
of losing irretrievably. 

Every teacher and friend of education thruout 
the country would rejoice if Dr. Draper should be 
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chosen to fill the Governor’s chair. His services 
to the commonwealth entitie him to the gratitude 
of the peopie. He has done great things and has 
the capacity for still greater ones. Here is New 
York’s opportunity. 


A Unique Entertainment 


To celebrate its twenty-third anniversary the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers gave, a 
few weeks ago, a unique entertainment. Under- 
graduates, aided by pupils of the model school, 
represented the successive stages in the history of 
education. There were seventeen scenes. The 
platform was barren of curtain and footlights and 
was adorned with no stage scenery. In a short 
introductory speech Miss Johnson, principal of 
the Training School, explained that the stage fit- 
tings would be shifted in view of the audience. 

The scenes were divided into five groups—Ori- 
ental, Classic, Medizeval, Modern and American. 
As the school sang a Chinese hymn in honor of 
ancestors, half a dozen figures approached the 
platform. All but one were in Chinese costume. 
That one, a young woman in white embroidered 
with yellow, the colors of the school, was Chorus, 
the interpreter. Chorus, impersonated succes- 
sively by several young women, commented upon 
each scene. After a session in a Chinese school, 
the scene shifters erected in a few seconds a 
frame of logs. 

“Immediately,” says the Outlook, whose de- 
scription and comments follow, “there mounted 
to the stage a new group, wearing the garb of the 
ancient Hebrews and bearing logs hung with leafy 
boughs. In answer to the piping question of a 
child, he who plainly was the head of the family 
explained how the booth that they proceeded to 
build with their logs and their boughs was to re- 
mind them of the days when the Children of Is- 
rael wandered in the wilderness with their tents. 
Then Plato, Socrates, Greek boys and girls at their 
games, and the Muses in a graceful dance, carried 
the audience entertainingly thru five scenes to the 
Middle Ages. Thereupon sounded (with remark- 
able fidelity to the actual) the tones of a Grego- 
rian chant. With a few tables and benches the 
platform was transformed into a baronial hall, 
and before a princely company with retainers and 
servitors a minstrel recited the death of Beowulf. 

“Later a doctor underwent the ceremony of in- 
ception at the University of Bologna. Interca- 
lated were two allegorical scenes representing the 
studies of the medizval schools and the system of 
Jesuit education. Modern education was outlined 
by a lifelike and most appealing revresentation of 
Pestalozzi with his group of orphan children, a 
selection of kindergarten plays, and picturesque 
symbolic revresentations of Spencer’s utilitarian 
standard of educative values—which were very 
far from being as forbidding visually as they 
sound in words. The exhibition closed with a se- 
ries of tableaux showing some scenes from New 
York schools. What was distinctive about this 
celebration was that it embodied a method regu- 
larly used in the classes of the school. Miss John- 
ston has succeeded in applying to the study of his- 
tory and literature some of the essential elements 
of the laboratory. Literature and history are vis- 
ualized. Not only does this ‘dramatization of 
school work,’ as Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of 
the New York Public Schools, termed it, engage 
the interest of the pupils, but it also sunvlies them 
with the background of history and of literature 
and stimulates their imagination.” 
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Present Day History and Geography 


Notes of the News of the World 


Early in May the difficulties of England’s ruling 
India were made once more apparent by a raid of 
Afghan tribes on the northern border of the coun- 
try. The raid is explained as being due to the 
machinations of the Amir’s brother, who is jeal- 
ous alike of the ruler of Afghanistan and of India. 


The present Amir of Afghanistan, Habibullah - 


oo has been supposed to be friendly to Eng- 
and. 


Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, who visited America 
last year, was married on the 3d of May to the 
Grandduchess Maria Pavlonia, a cousin of the 
Emperor of Russia and daughter of the Crown 
Duke Paul Alexandrovitch: The ceremony took 
place in the palace of Tsarskoe-Selo.. The Empe- 
ror and Empress of Russia, King Gustav of Swe- 
den, and other members of the two royal families 
were present. 


Philadelphia and other cities of Pennsylvania, 
besides many citizens of New York City and New 
York State, celebrated the 10th of May as Moth- 
ers’ Day, by wearing a white carnation. The idea 
originated in Philadelphia, and Mrs. William 
Cummings Storey, president of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, liked the idea 
so well that she has done and will do what she 
can to secure its permanent observance. It is 
hoped to make the tenth of May a permanent 
Mothers’ Day, to be celebrated by the wearing 
of a white carnation on the part of everyone who 
has or has had “the best mother in the world.” 


Tug Boats in Straits of Magellan 


The Exporter’s Review, of New York, states 
that a company in Denmark is contemplating the 
establishment of a line of tugboats to tow vessels 
thru the Straits of Magellan. It is estimated that 
3,000 sailing vessels under all flags pass around 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific yearly. It fre- 
quently takes weeks to round the Horn, while ves- 
sels could ordinarily be towed thru the strait in 
thirty-six hours. It is proposed to start the new 
company with a capital of about $800,000, and to 
station ten powerful tugs at Punta Arenas in the 
strait. 


Canada’s Steamship Service with France 


The Canadian parliament has adopted a resolu- 
tion in favor of a direct steamship service be- 
tween Canada and France. By the new treaty 
with France Canada can only get the benefit of 
the French minimum tariff for such shipments as 
go direct. By the new subsidy arrangement $200,- 
000 a year can be paid. The Allan Company has 
promised to give the ports of Montreal in the sum- 
mer and St. John, New Brunswick, in the winter 
as low rates as by New York or any American 
port. 


The Rio Grande 


Consul Clarence A. Miller, of Matamoras, re- 
' ports that altho the agitation for the abandonment 
of the Rio Grande as a navigable stream is still 
confined to the Texas side of the river, it presents 
a question of importance to both sides. He writes: 





“All parties concede the necessity and impor- 
tance of irrigation, but while this has been suc- 
cessfully developed, to a certain extent, on the 
Texas side-of the river, it has not really been com- 
menced on the Mexican side. As the character 
of the land is the same on both sides, the condi- 
tions for successful irrigation are just as favor- 
able-on the Mexican as on the Texas side. The 
Mexican law, which prohibits foreigners from 
buying land within twenty leagues (about sixty 
miles) of the river has kept out American capital 
available for its development. 

“Whether the supply of water is and will be 
sufficient for both purposes is a question for engi- 
neering experts to solve. Practical men, who seem 
to be conversant with the entire situation, esti- 
mate that the irrigating canals, when in full oper- 
ation, will consume at least one-third or one-half 
the water supply of the river. My personal opin- 
ion is that the river can be made navigable from 
its mouth to Brownsville without interfering with 
irrigation interests. Above Brownsville naviga- 
tion would be of little profit to either country.” 


Three-Cent Street-Car Fares 


On the 27th day of April, after a fight of seven 
years, Mayor Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, con- 
quered in his battle for three-cent fare on the 
street cars of his city. Year after year the city 
election turned on this issue. The final success in 
favor of the three-cent fare is due to the vigorous 
persistence of Mayor Johnson, who has not only 
fought the battle against powerful private and po- 
litical interests, but has designed the plan by 
which the street railways are now to be operated 
as a public trust. 

All the traction lines within the city and its 
suburbs are leased to a company composed of nine 
men who are pledged to operate the system as a 
public company. The property is valued at $23,- 
000,000. On this sum a rental equal to six per 
cent interest is to be paid. Earnings in excess of 
this rent are to be used for the betterment of the 
service or a further reduction of fares. The fares 
were reduced to three cents on April 29th. 

The company has pledged itself to keep its 
books open at all times to public inspection. The 
ultimate success of the plan depends upon whether 
nine citizens of Cleveland can be found who are 
capable of managing the street railway as they 
would a savings bank. The opponents of the plan 
say that nine such men cannot be maintained in 
office. Time will tell. 


British Encouragement to Chinese Students 


Organized efforts are being made to encourage 
the going to England of Chinese students for edu- 
cation. An extensive standing committee of prom- 
inent British citizens and educators in both Eng- 
land and China has been formed as an adjunct 
of the China Association in London and will have 
the matter in charge. Consul-General Amos P. 
Wilder suggests that the educational authorities 
in the United States effect an organization for 
the same purpose. 
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Athletics for Schools in the Smaller Towns 


By LEWIS W. HINE, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


(Illustrations by the author. All rights reserved) 


What a Country School Athletic League Has Proved 


Probably you share with many others the com- 
mon impression that the country boy is athletic— 
that his outdoor life gives him untold physical ad- 
vantages over his city cousin. While there can be 
no better environment than the out-of-doors, the 
life and habits of work of the average country boy 
or girl are such as to develop some few sets of 
muscles at the expense of the general physical 
tone of the child. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL TRAINING 


With a realization of this condition and a desire 
to help these boys and girls physically and socially, 
the country schools of Ulster County, New York, 
formed the Country School Athletic League a 
couple of years ago, an organization that is in 
some respects the most interesting educational 
movement of the day, and it is pointing the way 
for wide-awake schools the country over. The 
center of these activities is the State Normal 
School at New Paltz. . The faculty there has a 
habit of stirring things up every little while in one 
way or another, and one of these stirring times is 
to be found whenever they call a Country School 
Conference. Then the country school teachers, the 
parents, and the people generally get together and 
thresh things out. Well, one day, among other 
pressing problems they brought up this question 
of athletics at one of these conferences, and de- 
cided that the children were sorely in need of in- 
spiration and help in this matter. Then and 
there, the Country School Athletic League was or- 
ganized with the avowed purpose of fostering all 
forms of clean athletics among country school 
children, to teach them and their teachers outdoor 
and indoor games, and to bring the schools to- 
gether at “meets” in closer and more friendly ac- 
quaintance. Then came a convincing demonstra- 
tion, to those who had not been convinced before, 
of what these needs are. The athletic standards 
formulated and used by Dr. Gulick in his excellent 
work with the public schools of New York City 
were presented to the conference and some of the 
country boys of the neighborhood were put thru 
some of the simpler exercises to see if they could 
approximate these standards. Do you suppose they 
could “chin the bar” six times or clear a standing 
broad jump of six feet and a half? Not one of 
them could do it, and you can imagine that here 
was incentive to start off the movement with a 
will. To think that these “city chaps” could outdo 
them in their own outdoors! It was too much. 
Every boy in the whole district began training at 
once to remove this stigma by getting possession 
of the coveted button that proclaimed he had at- 
tained the standard of city boys of his age. 

Now, every June there is held a field-meet that 
gathers together all these enthusiasts, from all 
over the country, to try their mettle. 


AN ANNUAL FIELD DAY 


Fifteen hundred country school boys and girls, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of little tots, mid- 


dle-aged and old folk, came together last June on 
those New Paltz grounds, and I was glad I could 
be even a spectator of such a sight. There were 
the regulation high-jumps, hundred-yard dashes, 
potato races, and the like for those who were ac- 
tive. The little ones had games and plays suited 
to their strength and interests, while the older 
ones had more quiet games of archery, of Bad- 
mington, introduced from India; of tether-ball, 
and ‘aaaas representing the far corners of the 
earth. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF IT 


And everyone had just the time of his life. 
Many a time that day I wished that their city cou- 
sins could have peeped in on them and could have 
taken “pointers” from their good-natured effort 
combined with consideration for others. And no 
one can estimate how much this day means to 
these country folks, aside from the competitive 
spirit. It is a great mixing day, when young and 
old are drawn out from the remote corners of the 
county and put into pleasant social contact with 
all the rest. Think what that means to country 
people who are by nature so conservative and so 
much inclined to live within their own little 
spheres. 


CLASS COMPETITIONS DURING SCHOOL YEAR 


But the spirit of the League does not stop when 
this grand day comes to an end. It is carried for- 
ward thru the year by means of what are called 
Class Competitions. These are in charge of the 
teachers of the various schools and the results 
sent to the main center for comparison. For in- 
stance, a competition is called for in the high jump 
for pupils of a given class. Every member of the 
class must enter and the average of all the rec- 
ords is figured out. Then this is compared with 
the averages of the rest of the schools. Do you 
see the advantages? Instead of putting all the 
work and all the glory upon the shoulders of one 
or two highly trained prodigies in the class (who 
do not need this incentive anyway), there is as 
much stimulus given the “tail-ender” to do his 
best and thus raise the class standard. Then, too, 
the competitions may and do cover the whole dis- 
trict at various times during the year without 
the trouble and expense of coming together, so the 
athletic spirit is kept alive and the results of con- 
tinuous work are gained. 


WHAT HAS BEEN PROVED. 


These efforts:—what do they mean? They 
surely show a growing sense of the importance 
of play and of the particular needs of the country 
child to learn the inspiration, the discipline and 
the delights of play. Above all, they will help 
the country boy and girl to go out into the battle 
of life with more of the real spirit and joy of 
Play,—for “Play is one of the purest and most 
spiritual activities of mankind.” 
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Depression of the Toy Trade 

Of a total product of German toys in 1907, esti- 
mated worth $25,000;000, about $19,000,000 worth 
were exported. Of this trade the United States 
and England took more than half. Financial 
stringency in both countries, it is stated, has al- 
ready caused a marked falling off in shipments to 
them, showing that this branch of German trade 
is in a marked sense dependent upon prosperity 
abroad. 

In January, 1908, the exports of toys from Ger- 
many to the United States amounted to 560 tons, 
as against 904 tons in January, 1907. The ex- 
ports to England for January, 1908, were 387 
tons, as against 625 tons in the corresponding 
month of last year, or a total decrease in the two 
countries of 582 tons. A somewhat similar de- 
crease is also noted in toy shipments to Belgium, 
British India, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and 
Canada,--while exports to France, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, and Switzerland show increases. 

It is stated that, as a result of trade conditions, 
there has been a reduction of hours of labor in 
some of the toy factories and in the number of 
those employed in others. House industry is said 
to suffer especially as a result of these conditions, 
and difficulties appear in carrying out a proposed 
increase of from ten to fifteen per cent. in the 
price of German toys. The immediate outlook for 
the industry as a whole is pronounced not alto- 
gether favorable. 

High School Graduates in Business 

The question is frequently asked, “Do high 
school. graduates give satisfaction to business 
men?” In order to answer this question satisfac- 
torily, a questionnaire was recently sent to each of 
the boys who had graduated from the Commercial 
Department of the Springfield (Mass.) high 
schools. The number of boys graduated from the 
commercial course since its establishment in 1898 
is 76, and from these graduates 67 replies have 
been received. The following table of average 
earnings is based upon these replies: 


Class Years since First Salary Present Salary Yearly Inc. 

graduation (averages) (averages) (averages) 
1900 73 $308 .50 $1100.00 $105.53 
1901 63 426.40 994.40 87.39 
1902 53 321.20 969 .80 117.93 
1903 43 368 .67 891.33 116.15 
1904 33 379.14 813.00 123.91 
1905 23 517.33 735.33 87.20 
1906 13 381.33 617.33 157.33 
1907 3 392.64 461.00 136.72 
Averages 4years $386.90 $822.77 $116.52 


The above table calls for very little comment. 
If the young men who have graduated from the 
commercial department have begun their employ- 
ment with an average annual salary of approxi- 
mately $400, and if each of these has received 
an average annual increase in salary of over $100, 
it would seem to be true that-these boys-have been 
successful in business, and that a high school edu- 
cation pays, 


Important Educational Meetings to be held in 


July: 
June 29 to July 3—National Education Associa- 


tion, at Cleveland, Ohio. Address Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, Secretary, Winona, Minn. 

July 6-9—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at State College, Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9—American Institute of Instruction, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Fulton Steamboat Centenary 


It is one hundred years since New York City and its 


_ Vicinity, and to a less degree all other parts of the country, 


were stirred up over the first voyage of the steam-navi- 
gated Clermont, on the Hudson River. An excellent de- 
scription of the event and the circumstances connected 
with the beginnings of the steamboat is given in the “His- 
tory of the City of New York,” by Martha J. Lamb. 
A portion of the description is given herewith, for ‘the 
benefit of teachers who wish to take up the matter in a 
special way in their several rooms during this centen- 
nial year. The history is published by A. S. "Barnes & 
Company. KS 


_The year 1807 was rendered memorable in the 
history of New York by the experiment of Robert 
Fulton in steam navigation, which, unlike the ex- 
periments of his predecessors in that field of en- 
terprise, was a _ successful epplicanyas the 
steam-engine to ship propulsion. j 


The Clermont, built under the direction of Ful- 
ton at the shipyard of Charles Brown, on thé East 
River, was launched in New York waters early in 
the spring. While its machinery was being placed, 
its possibilities were denied, and proceedings were 
watched and criticised with as much incredulity as 
if the strange craft had been proclaimed a veri- 
table Noah’s Ark. In July, while the work was 
going forward, Fulton tried a notable experiment 
in the harbor with one of his torpedoes. He ex- 
ploded an old brig at anchor near Governor’s Is- 
land. In the next number of Salmagundi ap- 
peared a laughable account of the excitement into 
which the town was thrown by “an attempt to set 
the Hudson River on fire.” - 


One bright midsummer day the Clermont was 
in readiness for a trial trip to Albany. Very few 
believed that it would ever reach its destination. 
The gentlemen whom Fulton invited to accompany 
him on this voyage were present with evident :re- 
luctance. They predicted disaster and wished they 
were well out of it. They stood around in groups 
silent and uneasy, as the signal was given, and 
the great uncouth wheels, without any wheel- 
houses, stirred the water into a white foam, and 
the boat moved forward. Presently it stopped, 
and the crowd upon the river banks shouted in de- 
rision, while audible whispers of “I told you so” 
from those on board reached Fulton’s ears. He 
had not been without his own anxieties from the 
first, as unexpected difficulties might arise in more 
than one direction; but he mounted a platform 
and assured his passengers that if they would in- 
dulge him one half-hour he would either go on or 
abandon the undertaking for that time. 


This short respite was conceded without objec- 
tion. He hurried below, and found the trouble to 
have been caused by the improper adjustment of 
some of the machinery, which was quickly reme- 
died. . His sensitive nature had been very much 
hurt by the witticisms of the press and still more 
by the lack of faith manifested by his friends; 
hence the occasion was for him one.of keen solici- 
tude. But the “horrible monster” steamed on, 
“breathing flames and smoke.” » Pine. wood was 
used for fuel and the blaze often shot into the air 
considerably above the tall smoke-stack; and 
whenever the fire was stirred or replenished, im- 
mense columns of: black smoke issued forth, 
mingled with sparks.and a cloud of ashes. The 
terrific spectacle, espeéially after dark, avvalled 
the crews of other vessels, who saw it ravidly ap- 
proaching in spite of adverse wind and tide; many 
of them fell upon their knees in humble prayer for 
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protection, while others disappeared beneath their 
decks or escaped to the shore. 

As this new-fangled craft was passing the Pali- 
sades, a wall of solid rock twenty miles long, the 
noise of her machinery and paddle-wheels so 
startled an honest countryman that he ran home 
to tell his wife he had seen “the devil on his way 
to Albany in a saw-mill.” 

At Clermont, the country-seat of Chancellor 
Livingston, Fulton paused to take in wood, and 
tarried for a short time. He reached Albany in 
safety and in triumph, having accomplished the 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles at the 
average rate of five miles per hour. He returned 
to New York City in two hours less time than had 
been consumed in going from New York to Al- 
bany. This was the first voyage of any consider- 
able length ever made by a steam vessel in any 
quarter of the world. 

While Fulton cannot be said to have originated 
steam navigation, nor, indeed, to have invented 
the mechanism which rendered steam possible and 
profitable in navigation, he is justly accorded the 
great honor of having been the first to secure that 
combination of means which brought the steam- 
boat into every-day use. His industry and in- 
genuity resulted also in the experimental deter- 
mination of the magnitude and laws of ship re- 
sistance, together with the systematic proportion- 
ing of vessel and machinery to the work to be ac- 
complished by them. 

It is hardly remembered of Fulton that he was 
an artist of considerable merit, so closely have 
his name and fame been associated with mechani- 
cal achievements. When he first came to New 
York in 1785 he was only known as a miniature 
portrait. painter. He had actually bought a small 
farm with his earnings in Philadelphia prior to 
that date—which speaks well for his industry, 
and for the appreciation of the good people of the 
Quaker City. He went to England and studied 
several years with Benjamin West, during which 
period he was one of the household of that great 
artist. He traveled about England with the de- 
sign of studying the masterpieces of art in the 
rural mansions of the nobility. It was in the 
neighborhood of Exeter that he made the acquain- 
tance of the Earl of Bridgewater, the famous par- 
ent of the canal system in England. Thru his ad- 
vice and example, and the encouragement of Lord 
Stanhope, Fulton was led to adopt the profession 
of a civil engineer. Afterwards, in journeying 
thru ‘Europe, he sketched picturesque figures by 
the wayside; and in Paris he executed the first 
panorama in that city. 

As early as 1793 he proposed experiments in 
steam navigation to Lord Stanhope, and seems 
never to have lost sight of the subject. In Paris 
he succeeded so well with his submarine torpedoes 
and torpedo-boats that no little anxiety was cre- 
ated in the English mind; for. war then existed. 
In France he lived with Joel Barlow, and studied 
the French, German, and Italian languages. and 

the higher branches of mechanical science. When 
Chancellor Livingston arrived as minister to the 
French Court, Fulton called upon him, and to- 
gether they discussed the project of constructing 
a steamboat to be tried on the Seine. Fulton 
directed the work and it was completed in 1803. 
But the hull of the little vessel was too weak for 
its heavy machinery, and it broke in two and sank 
to the bottom of the Seine. This was, however, 
reconstructed and the little craft again steamed up 
the Seine in presence of an immense concourse 
of spectators, among whom was a committee from 
the National Academy, and the officers of Napo- 
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leon’s staff. The trial was attended with appar- 
ent success, and yet Napoleon would not render 
Fulton any pecuniary aid. Livingston wrote home 
and procured an extension of the legislative act 
granted in 1798 by the State of New York, and 
thus secured the monopoly of the Hudson for a 
few years longer. He was more than ever con- 
vinced that a boat could be successfully moved by 
steam over the waters about New York. He had 
become an enthusiast on the subject, and his large 
wealth gave him confidence, and enabled him to 
accomplish what a mere inventor found imprac- 
ticable. Fulton, under Livingston’s pecuniary sup- 
port, ordered an engine to be built by Boulton & 





Portrait of Robert Fulton 
From Lamb’s History of the City of New. York 


Watt, in England, from plans which he furnished. 
The engine was completed and sent to New York 
the latter part of 1806. The Chancellor had re- 
signed his mission in 1805, traveled on the Conti- 
nent for a few months, and reached New York 
about the same time, closely followed by Fulton. 
And the purse of the one and the genius of the 
other were applied lavishly to the production of 
results which were to mark an era in the science 
of navigation. 

Fulton was a tall, slender, well-formed man, 
of quick perceptions, sound sense, graceful and 
pleasing manners, and voice of peculiar melody. 
His eyes were large, dark, and penetrating, and 
over his high forehead and about his neck were 
scattered curls of rich dark brown hair. His re- 
fined character rendered him a social favorite. 
At times his vivacity was singularly engaging, but 
usually he was reserved and serious, his features 
exvressing deep thought. His portrait by Benja- 
min West seems to bring him before us in the 
flesh with all his lovable characteristics and grave 
disappointments. He was forty-two years of age 
when he demonstrated the utility of the steam- 
boat. He was at the time very deeply in love with 


Miss Harriet Livingston, the niece of the Chancel- 
lor, and early in the spring of 1808 their nuptials 
were celebrated with distinguished ceremony. 
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This was the season of Fulton’s superlative glory. 
His triumph in the application of steam to navi- 
gation had opened to him the prospect of vast 
riches, thru the exclusive grant of the navigation 
of the Hudson. And he was caressed, applauded 
and honored. 

The Clermont left New York again for Albany 
in October, 1807, with ninety passengers. She 
was repaired and enlarged during the following 
winter, and in the summer of 1808 advertised as 
a regular passenger boat between New York and 
Albany. Meanwhile Fulton built other steam- 
boats; each one larger than its predecessor, and 
abounding in improvements. 

The reaction came swiftly. Prosperity is al- 
Ways exposed to some severe test. Fulton found 
that improvements in machinery, and the de- 
mands of travel, rapidly increasing, occasioned 
perpetual expense. He was,-moreover, beset with 
legal difficulties touching the right of exclusive 
navigation of the Hudson. New Jersey claimed 
that it was too wide a privilege to be given by the 
legislature of a single State. And inventors were 
springing up in various quarters, as is usually the 
case after a fact is established, to deny his having 
originated a single mechanical idea. They said in 
England, where, prior to 1811, steam navigation 
had practically no existence, that he had visited 
Symmington and made drawings of the machinery 
of the unfortunate Charlotte Dundas, which, built 
to tow vessels on the Forth and Clyde Canal, was 
abandoned because its paddles washed down the 
bank in an alarming manner. The friends of 


John Fitch quoted his unique steamboat on the 
Delaware twenty years before, which moved at 
the rate of four miles an hour—altho its boiler 
burst before proceeding far, and no practical re- 


sults followed. All the immature schemes and 
various experiments of ingenious mechanics, for a 
score of years, were used to invalidate Fulton’s 
pretensions as an inventor of the steamboat. 
Claimants for the honor arose on every hand. It 
was said that Fulton emvloyed men in building 
the Clermont who had been brought from Ger- 
many and trained bv Nicholas Roosevelt. and that 
he used the side-wheels invented by Roosevelt. 
Fulton and Roosevelt were subsequentlv associ- 
ated in the intreduction of steam-vessels on the 
western waters, establishing a shinyard at Pitts- 
burg and buildine the New Orleans, the pioneer 
steamer of the Mississippi, in 1811. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has is- 
sued a pamphlet entitled, “A Triple Alliance in 
Optics,” which ought to prove of vital interest to 
scientists and teachers who are users of optical 
and scientific instruments. It may be obtained 
ge application at the headquarters, Rochester, 


A new edition of “Esperanto in Twenty Lessons,” by 
C. S. Griffin, is under-way and will shortly be ready for 
distribution. The proofs of the new book have been ex- 
amined and revised by Prof. George B. Viles, of Ohio 
University, and president of the American Esperanto As- 
sociation, and have been also gone over and approved by 
Edward Privat, secretary of the Esperanto World Con- 
gress and representative of Dr. Zamenhoff in this country. 
The revision of this book, which in its general plan and 

- treatment is generally considered the best on the market, 
will render “Esperanto in Twenty Lessons” the best expo- 
nent of the language to be found for the use of English 
students. (A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers.) 
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Letters 
Shall Young America Be Whipped 


I can not answer for others, but in many years of 
teaching I have not found whipping necessary. 
This is not because I have had easy schools, for I 
have had very hard schools. It is not because | 
possess any unusual power, for unless an under- 
standing of youth is power, I possess nothing not 
possessed by others. 

In one school a teacher went home, because she 
could not govern the pupils. One who had been a 
former teacher deplored my acceptance of the 
school, saying they were so bad, I could do noth- 
ing with them. We had a lovely year, as happy as 
could be. On rainy days all were present, for on 
those days we had extra good times. We passed 
examinations with flying colors, and passed on 
into the next grade. 

A year went by and again the same grade was 
in insurrection. I was in a grade above, and could 
not help out. The year before they told me that 
my own grade was the worst in the building, now 
it had the best reputation of any. Every day was 
a happy day, filled with good cheer and interest. 
That year we sent some of our daily work up to 
an exhibit in Boston. They told me the work at- 
tracted much attention. 

Again, I had a very hard school of boys. There 
were seventy in my department, and they were of 
a rough class. I trusted them, I believed in them. 
They did not fail me. I could leave the room for 
fifteen minutes, if necessary, and find them in 
order when I returned. The superintendent came 
to visit us. He told the teacher in the next room 
he never saw anything like it. I used to talk to 
the boys about what they meant to be when they 
were men. They gave especial attention to the sub- 
jects that would help out their plans and dreams. 

The president of the school took me to the sta- 
tion when school was out. I said, “What a fine 
boy S—— is!” “S——,” said he, “why he is the 
worst boy we have. The superintendent can do 
nothing with him.” I was sincerely surprised. I 
had not once mistrusted he was bad. 

I have often affirmed in the columns of this 
paper, that there are no bad children. There may 
be, and undoubtedly are, both boys and girls who 
have fallen into bad ways or have bad tendencies 
by heredity, but the ways and tendencies are not 
the sum total of the children, and ways and ten- 
dencies can give place to better things with the 
help of a good friend. 

Every teacher should be the good friend of 
every boy and girl committed to his trust. A good 
friend does not whip. He has no need. Once I 
came near whipping a little hand. The hand had 
been very naughty, and had disobeyed repeatedly. 
The small owner was new in school, and the fin- 
gers would drum on the desk, probably in reply to 
some jingle in the brain. My patience was worn. 
1 said, “Tommy, you may remain after the others 
pass out.” Tommy remained. I called him to my 
desk. I said, “Do you not think fingers so disobe- 
dient ought to be whipped?” He affirmed they 
had. I said, “Do you not think your mama would 
feel very bad if she knew how you have done to- 
day?” He said, “My mama’s dead.” Something 
pulled at my heart; there were tears in my eyes. 
I took the hand in both of mine, and drew the 
little boy nearer, and we had a long, quiet talk 
about the mama who was dead. We said no more 
about the hand, but neither it nor its master ever 
troubled me again. We were friends. 

North Carolina. A.A. F. 
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The Lessons of the Collinwood ire 


(From “ The Journal of Fire.’’) 


The school building at North Collinwood, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, in which more than 160 school 
children were recently burned to death, was a 
brick structure with wood floor beams, three sto- 
ries and basement in height and of moderate area. 
In plan the building was a large rotunda, around 
which the classrooms were grouped. In halls 
opening on the rotunda were two stairways oppo- 
site each other and leading to the front and rear 
entrances on the first floor. A fire escape on one 
side of the building completed the means of exit. 

One stairway, that in the front of the building, 
extended to the basement, and up this stairway 
smoke and flames appeared about 9:30 a. m., 
March 4th. The cause of the fire was probably 
rubbish in closets near or under the basement 
stairway catching fire. It is, of course, possible 
that steam pipes started fire back of the plaster 
on the basement ceiling, but this idea is somewhat 
discounted because such fires usually announce 
their presence by smoke some time before the 
flames break out. The origin of the fire, however, 
is less important than the succeeding causes, 
which made it a catastrophe. 

The fire drill in the school provided for the 
classes using the two stairways and the two door- 
ways, front and rear. When the bells were rung 
the drill proceeded as arranged. The lines of chil- 
dren accustomed to use the front doorway passed 
out this way until the smoke and flames coming 
up the basement stairs stopped the use of this exit. 
Some of the pupils were turned back and: got out 
the windows and down the fire escapes. 

The great loss of life was among the classes 
accustomed to use the rear doorways. The chil- 
dren became jammed in the vestibule, and the 
struggling heap of teachers and children was 
packed so tightly that hardly any could be pulled 
out by main force before the flames reached them, 
which happened within a few minutes. 

Once the fire got a hold on the first floor, the 
flames were directed from the front stairway clear 
across the rotunda and right upon the mass of 
struggling children. This action of the fire is per- 
fectly understood by fire engineers. The natural 
vertical rise of the fire up the front stairway 
and the rotunda was insufficient to counteract the 
stronger horizontal inclination made by two door- 
ways being directly in a line. The opening of the 
two doors made a strong draft, and as the wind 
was blowing from the front toward the rear this 
circumstance helped the spread of the fire across 
the building. ' 


The congestion of the children at the rear door- | 
way, which very materially increased the loss of = 
life, was due in a large measure to the arrange- | 
ment of the exit doors, which were a pair of doors, | 


swinging outward. One of the doors happened to 
be bolted at the top, so that the space made by 
only one door could be used. The amount of exit 
space, moreover, was decreased by the method 
of hanging the doors. It appears that the outside 
doorway was an arch in the brick wall, so low and 
narrow that in order to have the inner doors 
swing clear of the brick-work they were set back 
five feet, and also hung on partitions, which were 
offset from the side walls. The use of these off- 
sets reduced the normal width of the exit space 
from ten feet four inches in the vestibule to four 
feet six inches from the offset to the stair rail, 





and to five feet four inches at the doors, when 
both doors were swung open. Only one of the 
doors was open, however, and the exit was fur- 
ther reduced to two feet eight inches. To make 
matters worse, the presence of the offsets com- 
pelled the children to make a turn to the left, while 
the closed door compelled another turn to the 
right. These turns, as well as the very limited 
space, is sufficient explanation for the congestion 
in the vestibule. 

In the face of the results, the press and the 
public generally now realize that the building was 
extremely dangerous and unsafe for use as a 
school building. Similar conditions exist in thou- 
sands of other schools, and if the responsible au- 
thorities would only realize that there are avail- 
able knowledge and experience to improve these 
conditions similar catastrophes could be prevented 
in the near future. This fire has revealed noth- 
ing that was not already known, or that proper 
inspection by a competent fire engineer would not 
have discovered and caused to be remedied. 

The building, of course, was faultily planned in 
respect to the unenclosed stairways and the char- 
acter and the location of these stairways, but this 
defect, the most dangerous of all, could have been 
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remedied at slight cost and no inconvenience. The 
basement stairway could have been effectively cut 
off, which would have kept the fire confined to the 
basement for some time. Two fire walls or stops 
could have been made by placing fireproof doors 
at the brick walls, which separated the rotunda 
from the front and rear vestibules. This slight 
construction improvement would have made the 
building practically absolutely safe, as far as the 
danger to life was concerned, for it is a reason- 
able certainty that if these fire stops were in 
place the children would have surely gotten out of 
the building before the flames reached them. 
The existence of unsafe heating apparatus or 
inflammable materials near the basement stairs 
would have been pointed out by a fire engineer, as 
well as the dangerous manner in which the rear 
doors were hung to the partitions or offsets. 


German-American Exchange of Teachers of 
, Secondary Schools 


By L. R. KLEMM, Washington, D. C. 


The press of Germany recently made some in- 
teresting remarks concerning the proposed ex- 
change of high school and college teachers be- 
tween Germany and the United States, showing 
that the editors are fully alive to the importance 
of the move. The Cologne Gazette of April 30, 


1908, reports the steps taken, announces the 
names of the committee members, and then makes 
the following comments: 

Looked at from the American point of view, 
the agreement signifies a practical manner of 
gathering information on the part of college teach- 


ers who have an especial scientific interest in Ger- 
many; above all, in its language and school sys- 
tem. Their number has diminished during the 
present generation, owing partly to the decreased 
German immigration and its consequent abandon- 
ment of the teaching of German in the common 
schools, and partly to the independent develop- 
ment of the American higher educational institu- 
tions. 

The matter of expense, also, will influence the 
number of participants in the proposed exchange, 
for the hope expressed by the committee, that the 
American schools, in which the selected teachers 
are at present engaged, will pay their traveling ex- 
penses, is not well founded; and the salary of- 
fered them by the Prussian government, to wit, 
$25.00 to $27.50 a month, is, according to Ameri- 
can standards, too small to be considered more 
than mere “pocket money.” 

Finally, it is to be considered, that many of the 
participants will wish to utilize their sojourn in 
Europe by making excursions to France and Eng- 
land, which would, of course, be at the expense of 
the immediate intentions of those who proposed 
the plan of the exchange. 

Despite. the obvious drawbacks, the exchange 
proposed will take place, and many an American 
teacher will become familiar with German secon- 
dary education, and will learn its two superior 
advantages, its strictly scientific instruction and 
its minutely systematized organization and man- 
agement. Intercourse with our youth will show 
these men our national individuality in a fresher 
and truer way than books and magazine articles 
can do, and the historical conditions of our insti- 
tutions will be revealed to them in the school- 
room as thru a convex lens. 

The German teachers, who are to spend eight 
months in American colleges, or in high schools, 
will experience the fact that America can teach 
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them just as much as the oldest seats of culture 
in Europe. During the intercourse with the 
youths of the land, the youth of the American 
national spirit will be revealed to them, and they 
will enjoy the charm of this youth, which cannot 
be described, nor bottled up and sent to Europe, 
but which acts inspiringly upon every receptive 
mind, and perhaps demonstrates in the simplest 
manner the secret of the wonderful adaptability 
of the people. 

Gropingly they will discover new land under 
their feet; they will imbibe and understand new 
ideas of State and government, school and church, 
police and civil officers, professions and social 
classes ; they will rid themselves of inherited prej- 
udices, and will learn to value the liberty of life, 
as America teaches it, as they learned to value 
the liberty of thought which their universities 
have been teaching them. 

Naturally, the imperfections of this youthful 
nation will not escape them:—Its want of com- 
mon interests; its national vanity; its mechanical 
mode of thinking, which is apt to treat all prob- 
lems alike; its love of the absurd and of abrupt 
effects; its undeveloped artistic taste. All these 
things they will learn even in the schoolroom. 

But they also will learn to believe that these im- 
perfections will vanish, when the years of matur- 
ity come, as America itself believes. And in such 
courageous faith of youth they also will discover 
the secret of its power. Thus the structure of 
the American school system, compared with the 
German, may appear to them as a roughly fash- 
ioned loghouse, for it lacks both the uniformly sci- 
entifically prepared body of teachers, as well as 
systematic articulation in its structure. But in 
this loghouse they will find a race growing up 
which is joyously learning and strong-willed; a 
race which is not made to dislike school by moss- 
grown pedantry, and whose energy for entering 
life’s struggle is not broken by short-sighted ped- 
agogues. If they are not mentally blind, these 
teachers will return to Germany full of good-will, 
and more than ever willing to give to youth “the 
things that are youth’s.” 


Where Teachers Are Appreciated 


A recent report from the Association of College 
Alumne of the United States contains the follow- 
ing interesting statement: 


“There are now in the United States retired 
teachers drawing for the remainder of their lives 
$2,000 per year and upwards from the Argentine 
Republic, and next year will see a native of Erie 
County added to their number. The occasion of 
the retirement of a teacher is made the crowning 
day of his life. Greater honors could hardly be 
shown a human being. Moreover, there is the 
disposition as the term of service draws to a close 
to advance the salary so that the teacher may 
retire on a larger pension. Is it surprising that 
one will forego the larger financial gains of other 
professions to follow teaching under such condi- 
tions? Is it surprising that with men and women 
of eminent ability and high character to develop 
an educational system that affords the most thoro 
training for every child, even in the most remote 
valley of the Andes, the Argentine Republic has 
made such phenomenal advance, or that, in mat- 
ters where intelligence counts, such as educational 
facilities, free libraries, public sanitation, pure 
food and water supply, and low death rate, Buenos 
Ayres leads New York? Liberality in education 
has proved to be the truest economy and the wisest 
state policy.” 
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Folk Dances in the Grammar School 


By CAROLINE CRAWFORD, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 


eH 


HARVEST DANCE , 


The dance is one of the most charming of all 
the northern folk dances. Because of its developed 
pantomime expression, it occupies a very high 
place among the early types of folk drama. The 
story of the summer’s life is told with the naivete 
of childhood. The bit of a love story at the end 
of the dance is an integral part of the whole, and 
forms the climax of the summer’s life. The 
rhythm most prominent in the dance comes from 
the movement of the reapers. 

The dancers form in a double line for a pro- 
cession. The inner hands are joined; in the outer 
they carry rakes, or rakes and sickles... The im- 
plements are carried over the shoulder. 


rt pd pee 
bo bo bo 


etc. 


Part I 


The players turn face to face and step forward 
(first beat), bring the rear foot up and place it 
just behind the forward foot (second beat), spring 
to the forward foot with a very slight leap in the 
air (third beat), hold the position with the body 
balanced slightly forward (fourth beat, measure 
one). The arms are swung backward, upward 
during this measure. 

Swing the rear foot around to the front, dan- 
cers facing away from each other and repeat the 
steps of the first measure (measure two). The 
arms are swung forward, upward during this 
measure. 

Continue the steps while the procession passes 
down the center of the floor. Then the dancers 
repeat and form in two lines at either side of the 
room, each line following its own leader. The 
free arm is placed akimbo. 


1 2 
1 2 
1 2 
etc. 
Part II 


Both lines left face (one line then faces outward 
and the other inward), all start with the right 
foot, step sideward right (first beat), swing the 
body around toward the right describing a half 
circle, swing the left foot with the body and step 
on the left (second beat), bring the right foot up 
to the left and change weight (third beat, measure 
one). 

Step sideward left (first beat), swing the body 
half way around toward the left describing a half 
_ circle, swing the right foot with the body and 

step on the right (second beat), bring the left 
foot up to the right and change weight (third 
beat, measure two). 

Repeat the movement (measures three to eight). 


Repeat as many times as necessary for the 
movement. 

The dancers in each line follow the leaders. 
They all pass one by one at the forward end of the 
room. At the beginning of the movement the 
two lines should stand far enough apart so that 
the leaders may pass each other on the third 
measure. On the fourth measure the second dan- 
cers in the line pass each other, and so on until 
both lines have woven past each other. All in the 
one line face outward, while all in the other line 


_face inward. Repeat the movement down the sides 


and pass again at the other end of the room; they 
then continue the movement up the sides to the - 
starting places. This figure leaves the lines in 
the starting position, with the exception that they 
all face toward the center during the last measure 
of music. 


St ft et et 


e 
Part III 


Numbers One stand in place with the rakes 
over their shoulders. Numbers Two all left face 
at the introductory chord, step sideward with the 
right foot (first beat), swing the body in a half 
circle toward the right, swing the left foot with 
the body and step sideward left, at the same time 
swing the rake down in front of the body (second 
beat), bring the right foot up to the left and 
change the weight to it (third beat, measure one). 

Step sideward with the left foot (first beat), 
swing the body in a half circle toward the left, 
swing the right foot with the body, and step side- 
ward with the right foot, at the same time raking | 
the grain (second beat), bring the left foot up 
to the right and change the weight to it (third 
beat, measure two). 

Repeat the above movement (measures three 
to six). 

This brings the line (Numbers Two) up in 
front of Numbers One. They then swing the 
rakes over the shoulder and walk six steps back- 
ward to place (measures seven and eight). 

The whole movement is repeated by Numbers 
One while Numbers Two stand in place. This 
swinging movement is very simple if the move- 
ment of reaping graings recalled. 


Part IV 


During this movement the rakes remain on the 
shoulder. On the first beat Numbers One right 
about face, while Numbers Two walk six steps 
forward and stop immediately behind Numbers 
One (measure one and two). 

Every Number Two looks over the left shoulder 
of the one standing in front, while the one in 
front looks toward the right (measure three). 

Number Two then looks over the right shoulder 
8 a One looks toward the left (measure 
our). 

Repeat (measures five and six). 

Numbers Two then walk six steps backward to 
place, while Numbers One, on the first beat of 


C. 
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the seventh measure left about face in the line 
(measures seven and eight). 

The whole movement is repeated, but when 
Number Two looks over the left shoulder Number 
One also looks toward the left. In this movement 
the players look toward instead of away from 
each other (measures one to eight). 

- The whole movement is again repeated, Num- 
bers One walking forward and Numbers Two 
turning on place. But when the seventh and 
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eighth measures are played the last time, Num- 
bers One take Numbers Two by the hand and all 
take two sliding steps sideward to the middle of 
the floor. 

Part V 


The players are now all in a line for the next 
part of the dance. The music and step of this 
movement are the same as inthe first part of the 
dance. The line forms, however, in three groups 


HARVEST DANCE. 


PART I. 
PART V. 
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of three couples in each group. 
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Instead of going kneel, while Numbers Two pass around the kneel- 


ing players. Each one passes behind her own 
partner, then passes in front of and around the 
next one, and in front of and around the third, and 
to her own partner again. Numbers Two should 
all start together and return to their places on 
the same beat. As soon as Numbers Two have 
returned to their places in the circle, Numbers 
One all stand, and they all dance off the floor in 
one long line, as they entered in the beginning 


Numbers One _ of the dance. 
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E.nslish Composition in the Grammar School 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Humor and Nonsense 
Bibliography 


“Alice in Wonderland,” Lewis Carroll. 

“Through the Looking-glass,” Lewis Carroll. 

“Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

“Nights with Uncle Remus,” Joel Chandler Harris. 

“How I Killed a Bear,” Charles Dudley Warner. 

“Rip Van Winkle,’ Washington Irving. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Washington Irving. 

“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“The Broomstick Train,” Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

“The Height of the Ridiculous,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Selections from Eugene Field, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

“Helen’s Babies” (selections only), Habberton. 

“Mollie and the Unwiseman,” John Kendrick Bangs. 

“The Wizard of Oz,” Frank Baum. 

“Queen Xixi of Ix,” Frank Baum. 

Children’s Sayings, “Little Chronicle,” and current mag- 
azines. 

“Nonsense Books” (Laughable Lyrics, etc.), Edw. Lear. 

“Nonsense Anthology,” Caroline Wells. 

“A Child’s Primer of Natural History,’ Oliver Herford. 

“Just So Stories,” Rudyard Kipling. 


The school readers of a generation ago were 
filled with melancholy literature on the shortness 
of life, the vanity of human endeavor and the 
bleakness of things in general. 


“T feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fied, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


The more recent books contain matter some- 
what more optimistic in tone, but as yet no books, 
other than a few primers and first readers, have 
responded sufficiently to the light-hearted, merry 
= which is one of the greatest charms of child- 

ood. 

Children are fond of stories about baby broth- 
ers and sisters; of rhymes and jingles that please 
the ear with their rhythm and the fancy with 
their absurdity; of tales and pictures of impos- 
sible people and deeds; as well as of more rollick- 
ing humor and fun. The taste for such things is 
to be cultivated, but teachers, with their over- 
conscientiousness, often look askance at the crav- 
ing and leave the gratification of it to the coarse 
pictures of the Sunday papers, when the children 
imbibe low morals along with the humor. These 
teachers either fail to realize what a humanizing 
influence humor has in its ability to promote good- 
fellowship, or they fail to see how much they, as 
teachers, can help the children to discriminate be- 
tween the refined and the vulgar, what is legiti- 
mate and what is illegitimate. 


Things are humorous when two ideas widely 
differing in character are brought into unexpected 
collision with one another. There must be a subtle 
identity between them, accompanied by an ele- 
ment of surprise. Children laugh when a person 
falls down because the unexpected has happened. 
A man lying flat upon a slippery walk is not amus- 
ing. The thing that makes the humor is the un- 
expected change in the idea of the man standing 
in dignity, his mind calm, to the idea of him, the 
same man, on the ground, his clothes disordered 
and his mind in a state of surprise. Children 
laugh at a drunken man or some one in trouble 
much as our Elizabethan ancestors did at the in- 
sane. It is not because they are hard-hearted and 
cruel, but because their attention is in the incon- 
sistency in their actions. The surprise element 
— any other feeling and fills them with 
mirth. 

Children, further, are more alive to what pleases 
the senses than is an adult. They laugh more at 
the sound of things and the mere sights. The 
name Yangy-Bongy-Bo and the classic nonsense 
bearing that title is amusing to a child chiefly 
from the sound, although the fact that it should 
mean something and does not forms part of its 
attractiveness to children. This type of humor is 
found thruout “Lear” and in “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” The reason it appeals so to children is 
probably because the discrepancy between the cus- 
tomary and the unexpected is so extreme. 


THE JABBERWOCKY 


“Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimbel in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the maxome foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 

Came whiffling thru the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And thru and thru 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 
He left him dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back,” etc., etc. 


“ ‘Somehow,’ said Alice, ‘it seems to fill my head 
with ideas—only I don’t exactly know what they 
are!” 

A more subtle form of nonsense and humor is 
found in the Turtle’s Story, Tweedle-dum, Live 
Flowers and many other parts of “Alice”; in the 
conundrums and riddles which the children love 
to give; and in children’s sayings. In none of 
these; however, should we look for the rollicking 
humor which causes a hearty laugh. This litera- 
ture belongs more to what we call wit. 
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LIVE FLOWERS 


“O, Tiger-lily,” said Alice, “I wish you could talk!” 

“We can talk;” said the Tiger-lily: “when there’s any- 
body worth talking to.” 

At length, as the Tiger-lily only went on waving about, 
Alice spoke again, in a timid voice—almost a whisper: 
“And can all the flowers talk?” 

“As well as you can,” said the Tiger-lily. 
deal louder.” 

“Her face has got some sense in it, tho it’s not a clever 
one!” said the Rose. “Still, you’re the right color, and 
that goes a long way.” 

“T don’t care about the color,” the Tiger-lily remarked. 
“If only her petals curled up a little more, she’d be all 
right.” 

Alice didn’t like being criticised, so she began asking 
questions. “Aren’t you sometimes frightened at being 
planted out here with nobody to take care of you?” 

“There’s the tree in the middle,” said the Rose: “what 
else is it good for?” 

“But what could it do, if any danger came?” Alice asked. 

“It could bark,” said the Rose. 

“It says ‘Bough-wough!’” cried a Daisy, “that’s why its 
branches are called boughs!” 


“And a great 


The more vigorous type of humor, such as you 
find in “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
tends to be less refined. It is with this type that 
the most caution must be used in selection. We 
have, at least, one writer along this line, of whom 
we need never be afraid. He is Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The “Height of the Ridiculous” is a 
good example of this type: 


I wrote some lines once on a time 
In wondrous, merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am J. 


I called my servant, and he came: 
How kind it was of him 

To mind a slender man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 
“There'll be the something to pay.” 


He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ear to ear. 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a roar; 
The fifth; his waistband split; - 
The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 
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Method 


Most humor loses its force if the audience is 
already familiar with the situation. In the com- 
position work, therefore, the humor selected must 
for the most part be creatively treated. There 
must be something new in the reproduction. This 
new element may be either the form or the subject 
matter. Nonsense rhymes, such as jingles and 
limericks, may be directly parodied; that is, the 
children may imitate the form but furnish their 
own subjects and material. But in literature, 
when the humor lies in the characters and situa- 
tion rather than in a jingling form, the tendency 
is to use the same subject matter but to give the 
children leeway as to form. 

Such limericks as the following are easily imi- 
tated. The value of the work lies chiefly in the 
search which the children must make for their 
material, and in the training in rhythm which it 
gives them. 


THE SEA 


Behold the wonders of the mighty deep, 
Where crabs and lobsters learn to creep, 
And little fishes learn to swim, 


And clumsy sailors tumble in. —ANON. 


There was a Young Lady of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a doorway; 
When the door squeezed her flat, she exclaimed, “What of 
that?” 
This courageous Young Lady of Norway. 
—Epw. LEAR. 


There was an old man who said, “How 
Shall I flee from this horrible Cow? 
I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 


Which may soften the heart of that Cow.” 
—Epw. LEAR. 


There was an old person of Ware, 
Who rode on the back of a bear; 
When they asked, “Does it trot?” he said, “Certainly not! 
He’s a Moppsikon Floppsikon bear!” 
—Epw. LEAR. 





There was an old man who said, “Hush! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush!” 
When they said, “Is it small?” he replied, “Not at all; 
It is four times as big as the bush!” 
—Epw. LEAR. 


The humor which requires the second method 
of treatment is found in such stories as “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “Rip Van Winkle” and 
Charles Dudley Warner’s “How I Killed a Bear.” 
The class are given opportunities to make up new 
experiences for the characters or to elaborate old 
ones, through the use of detail. After reading 
“How I Killed a Bear,” the class may write ad- 
ventures of their own, using their imaginations 
as far as they wish, but keeping always within 
the range of the plausible. With “Rip Van Win- 
kle” the children will enjoy writing monologues 
and dramatic scenes, giving Rip’s adventures with 
the children, his conversations with Wolf and with 
Dame Van Winkle, and his sensations when he 
awakens after his twenty years’ sleep upon the 
mountain. With the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
such topics as “A Day in Ichabod’s School,” “An 
Encounter with Ichabod Crane,” “Ichabod and 
His -Rival,” “A Lonely Walk,” “At the Quilting 
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Bee,” “The Jilted Lover,” “The Midnight Ride,” 
all give the children an opportunity for original- 
ity and humor. The following compositions by 
seventh grade children show how the pupils may 
be original in working out the details of a situa- 
tion and how sometimes they enjoy retelling a 
story in rhyme: 


THE PARSON’S FALL 


You have surely heard of the “Wonderful One-hoss 
Shay”! Also about the parson’s fall. The clock on the 
church had just* struck half-past nine. The poor, aston- 
ished parson was sitting in the midst of the wrecked 
chaise trying to collect his scattered wits. His tall stove- 
pipe hat lay on the ground, his high collar was stabbing 
his neck at every decided nod. His astonished face and 
white lips, his gray hair standing on end, all topped by 
the hood of the shay, made him a spectacle! 


THE PARSON 


"4 

The parson was driving at the foot of a high hill think- 
ing of his sermon. He had just got into the fifthly when, 
with a face of ghostly white, and eyes as big as his spec- 
tacles on his nose, his mouth wide open, his hat crushed 
on the side of his head, his cloak in the air, with his neck- 
tie, his collar opened and his hair on end, sat the parson, 
partly covered with the wonderful one-horse shay. 


THE WONDERFUL ONE-HOSS SHAY 


In the year of seventeen fifty-five, 

When George Secondus was still alive, 

A deacon declared he would make a shay 

That would last one hundred years to a day. 

He found the strongest oak in the town 

And made it so strong that it wouldn’t break down. 
Sons and grandsons passed away, 

But as new as ever was the one-hoss shay. 
Eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 

The parson thought he’d go out for a ride. 

“Hiddup,” said the parson and away went the shay 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

While seated in the shay reading his text, 

When, “O Moses,” the parson wondered what next! 
It was half-past nine by the village clock, 

When the parson found himself upon a rock. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked around, - 

Glanced at the shay in a heap on the ground. 

And this is the end of the one-hoss shay, 

That lasted one-hundred years to a day. 


It is not necessary to have the children write 
humorously of humorous literature. It may, of 
course, be treated as any other literature. Re- 
views, descriptions, character-sketches may be 
written with no motive than of being appreciative. 
However, the more humor which the children can 
create themselves, the greater will be their enjoy- 
ment of the work. The teacher must, of course, 
select only things of which she herself is appreci- 
ative. She must guide the class to be temperate 
and discriminating. This is best done, perhaps, 
by a continual presentation of the work to the 
class by the children. The pupils now see what 
is successful and what is not. 

There is one class of literature which bears 
direct reproduction, the humor of the home. The 
children should be encouraged to bring in amus- 
ing incidents about little children, their pets and 
amusing anecdotes which they read in the papers. 
This will help them to discriminate between what 
is appropriate to tell before an audience, give 
them help in their vocabularies and aid them ma- 
terially in composing a story so that it is effective. 
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Conundrums and riddles are also a resource in 
this work, which should be for the most part oral 
rather than written work. Such anecdotes as 
these from the “Little Chronicle” are useful to 
the children for reproduction: 


BEATEN PATHS 


Little George said to his mother: 

“Mamma, when I go to school I want you to get me 
second-hand books.” 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“Because,” replied George, “second-hand books are 
easier than new ones, for they have been learned once.” 


Hap JUST BEGUN TO LIVE 


“Have you lived here all your life?” asked a friend of 
five-year-old John. 
“Not yet,” answered John. 


THE FOLIAGE OF THE EGG PLANT 


Four-year-old Dwight had heard his mother talking 
about the trees leafing out, and a few days later he saw 
some tiny chickens just feathering out and said: 

“Oh, Mamma, these chickens are just leafing out.” 


HER STREET COSTUME 


On hearing his mother remark that Mrs. Russell was 
going by, Paul, aged three, thinking of another lady of 
that name, said: 

“Well, if it is, she’s changed her face, then.” 


DEDICATED TO A BETTER PURPOSE 


One morning at the breakfast table, George’s mother 
noticed him wiping his mouth with his hand. 

She said, “You should always use your napkin, Georgie.” 

“TI am using it, Mamma. I’ve got Fido tied to the 
leg of the table with it.” 


The following are original jingles by normal 
school students: 


A wise old owl 
Sat on a tree 
Winking, blinking. 
Said the owl to the wind, 
“Don’t shake this tree, 
For I’m thinking, thinking.” 


If I had a penny 
And you hadn’t any, 
What do you think I’d do? 
I’d buy a candy stick 
That was long and thick, 
And give one-half to you. 


Johnnie took his doggie, 

His mother said he might. 
Johnnie took his doggie, 

It was his great delight. 
Johnnie lost his doggie, 

It gave him such a fright. 
Johnnie found his doggie, 

And hugged him all the night. 


There was once a little mouse, 

He raced and ran about the house, 
He put on his cap, 

Walked into a trap 

And tore quite a hole in his blouse. 
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Some Successful Text-Books 





The Wells Series of Mathematics 


offers complete and comprehensive courses in Alge- 
bra, Geometry and Trigonometry for Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. In order of arrangement, 
clearness of demonstration, and aptness of illus- 
tration and example, the Wells books have no 
superior. The publishers are pleased to announce 


the publication of two new books in the series: 


A First Course in Algebra 


and 


A New Plane and Solid Geometry 





The Walsh Arithmetics 


thoroughly satisfy the demands of modern peda- 
gogy. They are inductive in method, practical and 
varied in treatment, and lay the foundation for 
the intelligent use of mathematical principles. 
They have been adopted for exclusive use in four 
states, used in nearly four thousand cities and towns 
in the United States, in a territory of more than 
ten million population. This remarkable record 
insures a cordial welcome for the latest one of the 
series. 


Just Published 
Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades 





Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 


is a compendium of practical rules regarding the correct use 


of English. 


It covers the details of diction, sentence struct- 


ure, paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, punctuation, spel- 


ling, essay writing and letter writing. 


Since its publication a 


few months ago it has been endorsed by more than forty 
colleges, is in use in many of them, and in the leading 
private and high schools throughout the country. 





Heath’s Modern Language Series 








Over 400 Grammars, Readers and Annotated Texts, including such Standard Gram- 
mars and Readers in German and French, as: 


JOYNES - MEISSNER GERMAN 
GRAMMAR 

JOYNES AND WESSELHORFT GER- 
MAN GRAMMAR 

JOYNES’S SHORT GERMAN....... 

BALL’S GERMAN DRILL BOOK.... 

BALL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR 


SPANHOOFD’S LEHRBUCH DER 
DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE 

GUERBER’S MARCHEN UND ER- 
ZAHLUNGEN 

HUSS’S GERMAN READER ...,..... 


$1.12 





FRASER AND SQUAIR’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 

SNOW AND LEBON’S EASY FRENCH 

FONTAINE’S LIVRE DE LECTURE 
ET DE CONVERSATION........ 

BRUCE’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 

BRUCE’S LECTURES FACILES 

SUPER’S FRENCH READER......... 


GRANDGENT’S ESSENTIALS OF 
FRENCH GRAMMAR 


GRANDGENT’S SHORT GRAMMAR 
EDGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR.... 1. 








D. C. Heath & Company :: 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


:| Publishers 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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How Boys Were Taught to Observe 


By THOMAS TRYON, New York 


When children have been sufficiently trained in 
the exercise of the appreciation of the thought 
which inspires design, and have been drilled in 
observation long enough to reproduce the thought 
as expressed by another, and also to express their 
own thought in simple fashion, it becomes neces- 
sary for the further development of the artistic 
sense that they must appreciate some of the un- 
derlying truths or laws which go to make up beau- 
tiful objects. 


oH 
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The whole question of balance in design is one 
of sense and appreciation, as indeed are the ques- 
tions of rhythm and composition. In decoration 
it is more the feeling for these elements of beauty 
that one must cultivate than the laying down of 
hard-and-fast rules for such work. 

Some of the greatest decorative compositions in 
the world have been made thus; one side of the 
picture was a mass of figures grouped together 
as a whole, while on the other side was a single 
figure, which balanced the group of many figures 
on the opposite side. In other words, the point 
of support upon the imaginary plane which car- 
ried the group of figures upon the one hand, and 
the single figure upon the other hand, was made 
evident to the observer, without his knowing it, at 
the first glance. This may be done by light and 
shadow, or by color, or by an arrangement of 
cleverly disposed objects in different planes. 

It will not be long before your pupils begin to 
realize that there is nothing done without a rule, 
and that every good design is an orderly arrange- 
ment of parts, and these parts follow laws, often 
apparently obscure, but always capable of demon- 
stration, therefore let your class place within their 
frame some spot, suggesting to them that they 
make it as beautiful as they can, no matter what 
it suggests. Each child will have some idea which 
he wishes to express. Then take the spot wher- 
ever the child has put it, and get him to show by 
demonstration that with a spot of that kind it 
must be balanced on the other side of the space, by 
a spot either of equal size and interest, or of 
smaller size and greater interest. 

Explain to them as they progress in the work 
that a picture is made of planes, and let me say 
here that the progress will be slow, for it is not to 
be expected that this idea will be grasped imme- 
diately by young children, that the value of an un- 
decorative space may be as cogent as a decorative 
space, that you can place a tree on one side of 
your picture, with nothing but a blank wall on the 
other side and still have a beautiful composition, 
for the wall must be as interesting as, or more so, 
than the tree: otherwise the mind has a sense of 
unbalance, or lack of equilibrium, in the compo- 
sition. 

At first it seems best to avoid as much as pos- 
sible with children any suggestion of representa- 
tion in these compositions, until they become ac- 
customed to the idea of using spots, and also of 
placing the spots in such a way in their frames 


that the spots will make agreeable, well-balanced 
compositions, as spots only, for it is a mistake to 
make the subject or a principle like this so com- 
plicated that it cannot be readily understood and 
nothing makes clear the whole manner of balance 
so well as the see-saw idea. 

It is desirable to familiarize the children by 
means of tracing paper with well-balanced com- 
positions, and the principles must be reduced to 
simple lines. Do not leave a question like this un- 
til your class is quite familiar with the principles 
involved, and let them practice the making of such 
compositions for many hours, before turning to 
the second consideration, that of RHYTHM. 

This like balance must be taught in the simplest 
way possible. Rhythm is consistent movement, 
and in the case of drawing it is the expression of 
consistent movement. Let the children watch the 
curl of smoke from a chimney, or the steady rise 
and fall of the ocean. Let them listen to the 
rhythmic sound of a horse’s hoofs as he trots by, 
even familiarizing them with the unerring move- 
ment of their own heart, then show them that 
lines can express the same idea. 

These lines will show, as in No. 1 and No. 2, the 
steady movement of line from one direction to an- 
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other, and the agreeable sense that is produced by 
this undeviating motion of the lines, while No. 3 
and No. 4 show lines which are not agreeable in 
this way. It may be, possibly, too deep a discus- 
sion to enter into with very young children, that 
one can express motion by lines, but, it is possible, 
and when a composition is desired to produce the 
effect of agitation, you will find that with the pu- 
pils who are so trained, their hands and eyes will 
make the proper lines and angles, and produce 
the desired effect. 

In explaining rhythm to the children do not use 
spots, as was suggested for balance, but lines, and 
as your class becomes familiar. with the use of 
rhythmic lines and the use of well-balanced spots, 
the whole resolves itself into the discussion of 
HARMONY. 

This is made simply by emphasizing this point 
—that spots and lines have something in com- 
mon, and it is interesting and extremely valuable 
to set your pupils to task looking for the harmo- 
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The Rush Season Almost Here! 








It is only an infinitesimal percentage of Superin- 
tendents and Principals that do not advocate, 
recommend and endorse the 


‘Holden System 


Westin Books” 


TEXT BOOKS, SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


Kept in a durable, healthy, sanitary condition during the School Year 
thru the use of the justly renowned 


Holden Adjustable Book Cine 


Are Worth Twice as Much and Will Last Twice as Long 


As books without the Support and Protection of this Cover 


There has been No Deception, Past, Present or Future, Relative to our Book Cover 
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Don’t forget the great sanitary and wholesome advantage of Transferring Books 
in Neat, Clean Holden Covers. One Price to all schools, the most honorable policy. 
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The Holden Quick Repairing Material 
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than ever before or anyone else. 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN President Springfield, Mass. M. C. HOLDEN Secretary 
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nies between the compositions of spots and lines. 
Having, then, in the early part of this study in 
observation the material well in hand, the time 
has arrived for the making of compositions. 
Composition is emphatically individual — one 
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mind may compose a given series of objects agree- 
ably, while another one, with the same objects, 
will not produce an agreeable composition, and it 
is difficult to make the young child see why one 
is good and the other not good. 


Pasquale Visits the Play 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE, New York. 


I must explain. Pasquale and Giovanni, with 
three other boys of the same age (they were all 
sixteen years old), formed a brilliant quintette of 
choice spirits. The five boys were a self-consti- 
tuted guard of honor to my humble self. Their 
mellifluous names were Pasquale, Giovanni, Giu- 
seppi, Luigi and Peppino. They had passed thru 
the curriculum of my school and altho they had 
been promoted on to the greater possibilities and 
grander range of the public school, they never 
forgot their old haunts, which they briefly de- 
scribed as “‘Miss Satterie’s little place.” 

They considered (as was plain to my amused 
intelligence) that it was absolutely essential to 
visit me as often as they conveniently could man- 
age such visits, either individually or collectively. 
I cannot describe how exceedingly funny it was 
to see, as the days expanded into weeks, months 
and years, that these boys considered I was a per- 
son to be taken care of, that I was a creature liv- 
ing in the conventual seclusion and purity of 
books and little children, and consequently knew 
nothing of the great world of men and affairs 
outside of my little school. Of this great world 
these boys were cognizant, and in their tender 
half-pitying love for my ignorant self they felt 
the necessity of protection for this innocent crea- 
ture. Nothing but the best must ever be allowed 
to come near me. 

One day I came suddenly into my schoolroom, 
where I found the whole five awaiting me. I had 
heard them laughing and playing. It was after 
three o’clock. Giovanni heard me first. He called 
out, “Cheese it! Cheese it, fellows! Here comes 
Capa Maestra! Now we must put manners 
on us.” 

I consequently entered the room smiling upon 
the pleasing sight of my five boy friends clothed 
in manners. 

T have left Pasquale inhospitably standing at 
my desk; to him we must return. He had, how- 
ever, been making good use of his time, giving 
with minute and corroborative detail the gay do- 
ings of himself and “de fellers,” and also giving 
me at the same time much useful advice. 

Suddenly his face brightened and he said with 
sparkling eyes, “Oh, Miss Satterie, I went to de 
show Saturday night with Giovan’.” 

In reply to my question, ‘““‘What was the- name 
of the play?” adding in a tone of mild reproof, 
“Pasquale, dear, please do not say ‘de show,’ ” he 
continued, “Oh, it was dandy! It was Amulet.” 

I supposed, of course, that it was one of the ob- 
jectionable plays of which these boys are so un- 
fortunately fond, and misled by the name, as I 
naturally thought he meant a “charm” by “Amu- 
let,” I again raised a rebuking voice: ‘Pasquale, 
have you not promised me faithfully, all of you 
boys, you would never visit any of those plays 
again? You know I told you such places can 


never improve you in any way; why, they do not 
even really amuse you.” 


Pasquale, by this time, broke in upon my elo- 
quence with, “1u1xcuse me, Capa Maestra, but it is 
not that sort. Ne, really, honest. It’s high-toned. 
A first-class show—excuse me, I mean play. It 
is like this: Amulet was one of those prince fel- 
lows. Well, you see, his father died, he was 
ied, they all think. But it was queer, tho the 
old man was dead, his boy wasn’t king then, but 
Amulet’s uncle was king. Funny, wasn’t it? 
Well, the uncle married Amulet’s old woman— 
excuse me, I mean his mother. Then Amulet was 
wild. He talked something terrible to his mother. 
Oh, it was fierce. J know you’d have thought he 
was saucy to his Ma. I think he must have stuck 
his tongue out to her—yes, honest, because she 
said to him, ‘Don’t you wag your tongue at me, 
Amulet.’ You see, he palled with a fellow named 
Horatio (pronounced Horartio), and Horartio 
tells Amulet he has seen his father, Amulet’s 
right father, but it was a spook. Well, Amulet 
sees the spook himself and the spook (you know 
it was his father) said, ‘Now, Amulet, your step- 
father killed me while I was taking a nap, and it’s 
up to you to get even with him. D’ye hear?’” 

A slight pause ensued, while Pasquale mused 
over the plot. Presently he started again. 

“There was an old jay there, named Polonius, 
poor old fellow. Miss Satterie, he was pitiful. 
1 didn’t have any program, but the feller next to 
me did, and he said it was printed there, ‘Polo- 
nius, a Court Officer.’ Giovanni said he guessed 
it was like one of the officers around the Tombs. 
Anyway, he was a crawler for fair and such a 
butt in! Amulet hated him all right and I don’t 
blame him. Poor old bloke! Amulet did kid 
him. He was old; I know that was too bad, but 
all the same, I’d liked to have had a hand in 
stringing him just once. After a while, Amulet 
killed him by mistake. Then Amulet’s girl was 
Polonius’ daughter, and after he is killed she goes 
off her head, raving mad, you know, and after 
all, the old fellow was her father. She came in 
all dressed in weeds. She looked fierce! I said 
she had conny (meaning consumption). Giovanni 
said, ‘No wonder, with the draughts around the 
stage.’ ” 

I had been listening with spell-bound interest to 
this ingenious account. As he passed, I asked, 
“Did you enjoy the play, dear boy?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. The words were fine—the 
talk, you know. The words were great. They 
were just like your words, Miss Satterie.” , 

I gasped, sitting back dazed at this compliment. 
My humble diction compared to a Shakespearean 
classic! 

Pasquale continued, ‘‘Giovanni said so too.” 

After delivering himself of this calm approval, 
he bent forward and once more raised my hand 
to his lips, bowing like a courtier, but at the door 
he called easily, “So long, Miss Satterie.” 

I sat listening to his flying footsteps and pen- 
sively wondering at the effect of Shakespeare 
upon the masses. 
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Historical Plays 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND, Boston 


Speech of an Indian Prince 


Yor teacher to read aloud.—Balboa was a Spanish ad- 
venturer of noble but poor family. His nature was a mix- 
ture of bravery, cowardice, good humor and cruelty. At 
the opening of the play he was running away from His- 
paniola (now Hayti) to get rid of his debts. The ship 
on which he sneaked belonged to a wealthy and precise 
lawyer of Hispaniola, named Encisco. Balboa became 
governor of Darien after he had been there a while and 
made frequent visits to the Indians of that region, not 
for social purpose, but for what he could get. On these 
visits the Spaniards always took scales to weigh the gold 
they hoped to get. The Indians on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama were far more civilized than those farther north. 
The home of this Indian chief Comogre, was two hundred 
and fifty feet long and about forty broad. They cooked 
their food, and in many ways were quite civilized. They 
cared nothing for gold except to make ornaments of it 
and despised the white men for thinking so much of it. 
The speech of the Indian Prince told for the first time 
the exact location of the Pacific. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 
Balboa, Captain Pizaro, Comogre, The Indian Prince, 
his son; Maneshee, Indian prophetess; Comogre’s wife, 
Encisco, the Captain of the ship, attendants, slaves, sol- 
diers, etc. 


Scene First 


On board a ship bound for Darien. 

On the stage have boxes and three barrels for freight. 
The costumes are regular costumes seen in books of early 
adventurers. Boots and rough, broad hat will make a fair 
get-up. If the boys have no other, rubber boots will do. 

The Indian costumes are the regular ones. 

Encisco.—That fellow Balboa was skulking 
around the wharf last night. I’m sure he was 
trying to sneak on board to get away from his 
debtors. 

Captain.—He asked me to take him as a com- 
mon sailor, but I hear he is a tough specimen of a 
fellow, so told him “no.” 

Encisco.—That is right. He owes everybody. 
If I took him off on my ship the people would 
blame me. As a lawyer and magistrate I could 
not do such a thing. 

Captain.—He will have to work and get money 
to pay what he owes. No ship will take him away 


from Hispaniola. 
The Captain nods assuredly to Encisco, who bows as- 


sent and, putting his hands behind him, walks to the other 
end of the platform. The Captain goes for the freight. 

Captain (To sailors).—Here! Roll those bar- 
rels to the other side of the ship out of the way. 

The sailors roll two of the barrels and attack the third. 
A head sticks out as they start to turn it over. 

Balboa.—St—o—op ! 

The sailors jump back. 

Sailor.—What is it? 

Other Sailor.—By my beard I can’t tell. 

Encisco comes up. The Captain comes up. All crowd 
around. Balboa stands up in the barrel. 

Captain.—It is that confounded fellow. 

Encisco.—Put him adrift in a small boat. 

Balboa.—Mercy! I beg for mercy! 

Encisco.—Put him adrift. 

Balboa.—Mercy. I pray for mercy! To starve 
and freeze in a small boat and finally die at sea! 
It is awful. 


Captain.—Get out a small boat. 
The sailors go to some boxes covered with canvas and 


pretend to rip them open. 

Balboa.—The punishment is too great. 
and I will do anything you say. 

He seems very much afraid, clutches his hands, etc. 

Captain.—Hurry the boat. 

Maneshee.—Stop, great captain. He is now but 
a debtor fleeing from his debts, but he will become 
governor of Darien. 

Allele something better, Mane- 
shee. 

Sailor.—What Maneshee prophesies comes true. 

Enrico.—We want no Indian prophesies on this 
thing. 

Maneshee.—I tell you true. He will be gov- 
ernor of Darien and he will save our lives in the 
coming storm. 

Balboa puts his hands over his eyes as if looking far out 
to sea. 

Balboa.—A storm is coming, and I can help in 
a storm, as the squaw says. 

The Captain turns quickly and looks at Balboa with 
interest. 

Captain.—By my beard you have true sailor’s 
eyes. A storm is coming. 

The Captain takes the arm of Encisco and leads him 
aside. They appear to argue. 

Captain.—We had better keep the fellow. Ifa 
storm comes I have not men enough to care for 
the ship. 

Encisco.—The people will say we helped a debt- 
or to escape. 

Captain.—I cannot help it. 

Encisco.—He must promise never to set foot in 
Hispaniola again. 

Captain.—Yes. (The captain now goes to Bal- 
boa.) You promise to work and also promise 
never to set foot in Hispaniola? 

Balboa.—Yes, I promise both. On my knees I 
promise to help you thru the storm if you will not 
set me adrift in this sea. 

Captain.—Go below, then, and get to work. 

(Curtain. ) 


Pardon 


Scene Second 


On the stage is a rude throne covered with skins (com- 
mon rugs will do if you have no fur rugs). Around must 
be placed the gold as the play directs. You can paint 
stones yellow or you can put gold foil about stones to rep- 
resent gold. Comogre and his wife are on the stage when 
the curtain rises. 

Comogre.—There will I put a heap of gold, for 
the white stranger loves gold as he loves nothing 
else. 

(Points to right of his throne.) 

Queen.—Put gold all around if you would please 
the white man. No heap, however big, will sat- 
isfy him! He is greedy! greedy! so greedy for 
gold! It is his god! 

Comogre—I will put another heap there. 
(Points to the left) and there and there—all 
around. (Sweeps his hand around to show.) 

Queen (Contemptuously).—Ugly yellow stuff, 
like stones. They barter with it. They care 
naught for ornaments! 

Comogre.—Tell your squaws to bring it. 

Queen.—Nesha! Nesha! 

An Indian girl appears. 
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Queen.—Tell the squaws to bring gold, heaps 
of it. 

The girl goes without a word and soon ten girls dressed 
up as Indian women enter with bags of gold on their backs. 
They must bend far over as if the burden were very heavy. 
They file to the stage and stand before the King. 

King (Pointing to the right).—There. 

All the girls now swing their bags from their backs to 
the ground and one goes to the spot the King indicated 
and pours out her gold. 

King.—’Tis not enough. More. 

The second girl pours her bag of gold on the same heap. 

King.—More. 

Another girl pours gold on the heap. The King looks 
at the two piles. 

King.—They are not big enough. Two more 
bags on each. 

Two girls go to each side of the throne and pour their 
gold on the heaps, then go back into line. 

King—’Tis not enough. The rest pour their 
gold on these two heaps and then go for more. 

The rest advance in order and pour all the gold on the 
two heaps, then they turn and file out. The King lies 
down lazily on his throne. 

King.—aAll around will I put small heaps as if 
the gold in my palace could never end. Ha, the 
white men will see my wealth and power. 

Enter girls, bending as before with the load of gold 
upon their backs. 

King—Put ten small heaps around. 

The girls form a circle around the King and each makes 
a little heap of gold from the contents of her bag. 

King.—Stand there to show the white man that 
I have many slaves. 

The King waves the girls behind him. 

Queen.—They must bring my rugs and orna- 
ments, 

The girls file out and return with some bright rugs and 
a lot of gold chains and trinkets. 


Queen.—Hang them there. 
The girls hang up the rugs and then pin the chains and 
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other gew-gaws onto the rugs. Then they take position 
behind the King, who is lounging lazily on his throne. 

King (To one of the girls) .—Tell them to bring 
my braves. 

The girl goes and the braves enter and take position 
near the King. 

King.—Now the white strangers will see how 
great a household Comogre has. They will feel 
my power and if they want gold we can give them 
all they want. 

Queen.—Where is our son? Keen is his brain 
and strong his arm. The white men should see 
who leads the braves of Comogre. 

King.—I know not why he comes not. Go for 
him. 

A warrior goes. 
made the speech. 

King.—Why did not the young eagle come with- 
out word from the father? 

Prince (Contemptuously).—I despise the white 
men who come to disturb our country with its 
peaceful peoples. 

King.—Here are the white men. 
sound loud. 

Enter Indian Boy. 

Boy.—They come, great chief, they come. 

Enter Balboa, followed by a crowd. One man carries 


scales. 
Balboa.—The governor of Darien comes to visit 


his brother ruler of the forest. 

Comogre does not speak. 

Balboa (To one of his followers).—If the old 
redskin does not answer soon I’ll prick him with 
my lance. (To Comogre.) Will not the great 
chief speak to the white brother? 

Queen (To girls).—Bring food. 

King.—We will give you meat and drink. 

Enter girls with food and grape juice. It is handed 
to the white men, to Balboa first. 

King.—Hast had enough? 

Balboa.—Plenty. Your fruit juice is like our 
wine. 

King.—What would the white man see in the 
land of Comogre? 


Enter the son, the Indian Prince who 


Their steps 











Manhattan Island in Primeval Solitude. 
(Lamb’s History of New York.) 
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Balboa.—I see that you have much gold. Where 
do you get it? 

King.—It is for you. 

Balboa.—The chief is a good brother. 


we need gold. 
Balboa beckons the man with the scales to begin par- 


celing it out, and the men begin to quarrel. 

First Man.—That heap is bigger than mine. 

Second Man.—Yours is the biggest. 

First Man.—No, yours. 

Indian Prince advances and strikes the gold off the 
scales. 

Indian Prince-——What is this, Christians? Is 
it for such a little thing that you quarrel and make 
so much turmoil about a little gold—which never- 
theless you melt down from beautifully wrought 
work into rude bars? 

If you have such a love for gold that to obtain 
it you harass the peaceful nations of the lands, 
and suffer such labors, banish yourselves from 
your own lands, I will show you a country where 
you may fulfill your desires. But it is necessary 
for this that you be more in numbers than you are 
now, for you will have to fight your way with 
great kings, and among them in the first place is 
King Tubanama, who abounds with gold and 
whose country is distant from us six suns. 

Balboa.—Cathay! Cathay, that land of which 
Columbus dreamed. Tell us where the land is. 

Prince.—(Say this very significantly—It is the 
first time the exact location of the Pacific was 
known and led directly to the finding of it.) First 
there is a great sea towards the south, and a little 
way over the sea lies a land of gold, where the 
people eat from golden dishes and drink from 
golden cups. 

Balboa.—How many will be needed to conquer 
this land? 

Prince.—A thousand. I know, because my own 
people had wars with them, and one of our tribe 
was captive in that country. 

Balboa.—I’ll find the country, if this is true. 

Prince.—I will show you the way, and you may 
hang me to the next tree if my words do not prove 
true. 

While they are talking Pizaro, who does not speak a 
word, comes close and listens attentively. Enter Mane- 
shee. She points to Pizaro. 

Maneshee (To Balboa).—You are governor of 
Darien, but you will never see that land of gold. 
There (pointing to Pizaro) is the man who will 
take gold back to his far-off land in great shins. 

Balboa (To Maneshee).—You here? Who be- 
lieves a wretched hag like you? (To Comogre.) 
Do you give us slaves to carry the gold? 

King.—Send ten slaves. 

The slaves file in. The gold is put in bags on their 
backs and the Spaniards gather up their scales, etc., to go. 

Balboa.—Our brother has been most kind. We 
thank you for the food, the gold and the slaves, 
and you, young sir, where shall we see you again? 

Prince.—I will meet you at the mountain pass 
ten moons from now. 

Ralboa.—We will be there. 

The Spaniards file out, the curtain falls. 


Much 


Scene Third 


This scene is supposed to be at the foot of a mountain 
which shuts off sight of the Pacific Ocean. 

When the curtain rises there are many men on the stage, 
both Indians and white men. The Indians are mostly 
slaves and are carrying shovels, picks, axes, etc. In the 
foreground are Balboa and the Indian Prince. 

Indian Prince.—Go up that mountain and you 
will see the great sea we have toiled so hard to 
find. It stretches further than any eye can reach. 
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Crowd.—Come on, we will go up the mountain! 

Balboa.—Stop. I am leader of this expedition. 
I go up alone to see if this Indian’s words are true. 
No eye but mine shall first set eye on those great 
waters. 

Balboa starts and the men throw themselves on the 
ground and begin to talk of their terrible journey. 

First Man.—He is welcome. I am tired enough 
to rest. 

Second Man.—If the sea is there Balboa will be 
made rich and great by Spain. 

First Man.—But richer and greater if he find 
the land of gold. 

Prince.—That land will be hard to conquer. I 
shall not lead you there. Few men will live to see 
it if they do set out. 

First Man.—I’ll not set out. I have had quite 
enough of this fighting animals, wading streams 
and a thousand other worse things. 

Second Man.—Nor I! 

Other Men.—Nor I! NorI! NorI! 

Pizaro.—How many moons did you say it took 
to get to that land? 

Prince.—I told you it took six suns. 

First Man.—No more of risking my life bridg- 
ing chasms. 

Second Man.—Nor mine, cutting a way thru 
tangled vines and underbrush with a deadly ser- 
pent hissing at you before you know it. 

First Man.—Not a minute but we must face 
some terrible danger. No sooner was a chasm 
cut than we found a stream deep and narrow to 
swim. Once over the stream a growling animal 
must be killed before he got his teeth into your 
flesh, next a mountain steep as the side of a room 
loomed in our path, and hostile Indians to be 
fought all the time. It was @ terrible journey 
from the Atlantic to this ocean, if we have really 
found one. 

Second Man.—The most terrible I ever took, 
and I have seen some rough exploring. 

Prince.—You have made a road which will last 
for long, long races of men to use. 

First Man.—Yes, the road we have made will 
last for centuries. 

Pizaro.—It is but twenty-six miles across. 

First Man.—But where on the face of this earth 
can you find another such twenty-six miles? 

Second Man.—It would be pretty hard to find it 
anywhere. 

Prince.—The chief comes. 

Enter Balboa. 

Prince.—And the chief saw the great sea? 

All crowd round. 

Balboa.—Yes, I have seen the great sea. 
have discovered another ocean, my men! 

Men.—Hurrah! 

Balboa.—My heart beat fast when I went up 
those heights, and it beat still faster when I had 
gone far enough to see a little rim of water; and 
on the top, as my eye went down over a vast, vast 
sea, I was overcome. I—wicked man that I am 
—fell on my knees and gave thanks to God for al- 
lowing me to discover this mighty ocean. 

Prince (Solemnly).—Alone on the mountain he 
has been talking with the Great Spirit. It is well. 

Balboa.—Yes, alone on the mountain this God- 
less, cursing man sunk to his knees in humble 
prayer. 

Prince.—I go now back to my people. 

Balboa.—My thanks and all good go with you. 
You do not dream of the glory you have helped 
Balboa to reach. 

Prince.—I know not glory, but if it is good I am 
glad for the chief. 

Balboa.—We white men take hand when we 
would be good friends. Wilt take my hand? 


We 
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Prince (Extending his hand).—Be a friend to 
my people. 

Balboa.—I promise it on my sword. 

The Prince goes, -and with him many-of the Indians. 

Balboa (To his followers).—Come up the moun- 
tain and see the great ocean we have given to the 
world. Our terrible journey across this narrow 
a of land has been gloriously rewarded. 

urtain. 


Scene Four 


A tent should be erected on the platform, or the men 
should be engaged in erecting one. We are in this scene 
supposed to be on the shore of the Pacific. Men, some 
Indian and some white, are standing around. 

Balboa (Sweeping his hand over a _ long 
stretch).—How vast it is! How still and calm! 

Pizaro.—It is far deeper and much larger than 
the Atlantic. 

Balboa.—My men, I now take possession of this 
great sea in the name of our country. I will wade 
into its waters. 

Balboa goes down from the platform, pretends to be 
knee-deep in water. The men are on the platform above, 
looking down on him. Balboa draws his sword (a stick 
will do) and swings it around his head in every direction, 
saying as he does so: 

Balboa.—I take possession of these waters in 
the name of His Most Gracious Majesty Ferdi- 
nand, King of Spain, and in his name promise to 
protect them. We name thee the “Pacific.” 

Balboa now comes up on the platform. 

Balboa.—You see here, gentlemen and children 
mine, how our desires have been accomplished, for 
it has turned out true what Comogre’s son told us 
about these seas, so I hold it true that what he 
told us of incomparable treasures by it are also 
true. God and His blessed Mother, who have as- 
sisted us so that we should arrive here and view 
this sea, will favor us so we shall enjoy all there 
is in it. On the mountain heights we knelt and 
gave thanks for being permitted to do a great 
thing and in our hearts we must continue those 
thanks to Him who guides us to all we have. 

Indian.—Strange sight! Their hands are bloody 
as wolves, yet they pray to their God. 

Second Indian.—Their faces were gentler when 
they prayed. It does them good. They must be 
wolves to conquer in these wilds. 

Pizaro (To Balboa).—Where, thinkest thou, is 
the land of gold? 

Balboa.—The Indian said, to the south. 

Pizaro.—We must build ships to get to it. 

Balboa.—There is no telling when we do get to 
it, for these wilds are full of Indians. 

Indian (Kneeling and beginning to shape some 
wet clay, which should be placed on the plat- 
form) .—I will tell you how to know the land of 
gold. 

Balboa.—How ? 

Indian (Pointing to Peru).—The land extends 
much in that direction, and the people have quan- 
tities of gold, but you can know it because they 
use this beast of burden. 

He models a short, horned animal with a hump on its 
back. 

First Man.—It is a camel. 

Second Man.—It looks like a sheep. 

Balboa.—I never saw anything like it before. 

Indian.—No man has seen it in other than the 
land of which the son of Comogre told. No other 
land has such a sheep. See! There is a hump 
on its back, horns on its head and it is about the 
size of a sheep. You will know the land by this 
animal. : 

Pizaro (As if he would remember).—Horns on 
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its head, a hump on its back, and the size of a 
sheep. 

Balboa (Laughing).—A statue of clay has re- 
vealed the secret of the land of gold. 

Pizaro (Solemnly).—A statue of clay has re- 
vealed the secret. 

Balboa.—When we have built ships we will go 
in search of this land of gold. 

First Man (Aside) .—I won’t. 

Second Man.—Nor I. 

Third Man.—Nor I. 

Fourth Man.—We get all the hard work and the 
leaders get the glory. 

The men all nod approval. 

Balboa and Pizaro do not hear this. 

Balboa.—We set out to find a land of gold and 
have found a great sea. I am ready now to rest 
for a day. 

Pizaro (To himself).—I am but a rough, obe- 
dient soldier now, but—but the squaw said I would 
do it and -I will. I will find that land of gold. 
If I do—if I do I can return to old Spain, not a 
despised swineherd, not the son of nobody, but 
among the proudest of the land. 

Curtain. 


A Technical High School 


By GEo. H. MARTIN, Secretary, 
State Board of Education, Massachusetts. 
[Abstract of Address.] 


As a part of a special system of industrial edu- 
cation, a technical high school would have an 
avowedly vocational purpose.. It would corre- 
spond to high schools of other sorts in the age of 
its pupils, in the length of its courses, and in its 
preparatory requirements. 

The work in such a school would be threefold: 
(a) To furnish technical knowledge and technical 
skill; (b) to promote intelligence, breadth and re- 
finement of a cultural sort; (c) to develop a sense 
of civic obligation. For these purposes there will 
be needed drawing, mathematics and science, in 
kind and amount according to the needs of the in- 
dustry for whose technique the student is pre- 
paring. 

Technical skill can only be acquired in a shop. 
A school shop, to be good, must contain the essen- 
tial features of a commercial shop, namely, shop- 
trained men for instructors, shop hours and disci- 
pline, and the product a salable commercial prod- 
uct. It is not necessary that the product shall be 
sold. 

In order that the student may become a useful 
citizen as well as a skilled workman, the school 
course should include history, economics and civ- 
ics. Physical training is essential and a strong 
course in English. 

I do not believe in throwing away the existing 
high school nor in turning it into a shop nor in 
substituting a shop for it. The whole work would 
be destructive of the most cherished American 
ideals if while teaching young men how to get a 
better living the school failed to teach them how 
to live a better life. 


It is a good plan for a teacher to take stock 
occasionally of the things done each day, and to 
consider what positive gain these must have meant 
to the pupils. Some keep a diary. Among the 
numerous items recorded there an occasional men- 
tion of the progress at school would not be out of 
place, and in later years might be a source of 
much gratification. 
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Calendar of Memory Gems 


By L. H. HUMPHREY, New York 


[Saturdays and Sundays are omitted] 


JUNE 1. 
I love to rise on a summer morn, 
When birds are singing on every 
tree; 
The distant huntsman winds his horn, 
And the skylark sings with me: 
Oh, what sweet company! 
—WILLIAM BLAKE. 


, JUNE 2. 
Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the 
earth, 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 
That man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
—ROoBERT BURNS. 


JUNE 3. 
Flower in the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 
I hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 
Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 
What you are, root and all, and all in 
all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


JUNE 4. 
My heart, my heart is like a singing 
bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot, 
My heart, my heart is like an apple- 
tree, 
Whose boughs are bent with thick- 
set fruit. 
—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


JUNE 5. 
It’s June ag’in an’ in my soul 
I feel the fillin’ joy 
That’s sure to come this time o’ 
Year to every little boy. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 


JUNE 8. 


Krinken was a little child,— 
It was summer when he smiled. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 


JUNE 9. 


Little white Lily, 
Sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed, 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 
—GEORGE MACDONALD. 


JUNE 10. 
Upon a simmer Sunday morn, 
When Nature’s face is fair, 
I walked forth to view the corn, 
And snuff the caller air. 
—ROBERT BURNS. 


JUNE 11. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be 

in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear 
lays. 
—JAMES R. LOWELL. 


JUNE 12. 


Vistas of change and adventure, 
Thru the green land 
The grey roads go beckoning: and 
winding. 
—W. E. HENLEY. 


JUNE 15. 
Gather ye rosebuds as ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to- 
day 
Tomorrow will be dying. 
—ROBERT HERRICK. 


JUNE 16. 
When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 
—Love’s LaBor Lost.—WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


JUNE 17. 


Those evening bells! those evening 
bells! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet 
time 

When last I heard their soothing 
chime! 

—THOMAS MOORE. 


JUNE 18. 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained its noon, 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has ‘run 
But to the even song. 
—ROoBERT HERRICK. 


JUNE 19. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn. 
—CHARLES MACKAY. 


JUNE 22. 


“A milkweed, and a buttercup and 
cowslip,” said sweet Mary, 
“Are growing in my garden-plot, 
and this I call my dairy.” 
—PETER NEWELL. 


JUNE 23. 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your 
wings— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 
Sleep to the singing of mother-bird 
swinging— 
Swinging the nest where her little 
one lies. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 


JUNE 24. 


And the streets of the city shall be 
full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof. 

—ZECHARIAH.—THE BIBLE. 


JUNE 25. 


Sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er deli- 
cate white. 
—JOHN KEATS. 


JUNE 26. 


No price is set on the lavish summer. 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


JUNE 29. 


Bubble, bubble, flows the stream, 
Like low music thru a dream. 


—MAURICE THOMPSON. 


JUNE 30. 


Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither. 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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How Does 


the Lead Get 
Into the Pencil? 


Of course you know how the apple 
gets into the dumpling, and how the 
hole gets into the doughnut, but how 

many can tell right off just how the lead gets into the pencil? There are 
a great many more teachers who know the answer now than there were 
five years ago, for in that time the Dixon Company have sent out over 
50,000 copies of a little book that tells the secret. It is called “A Pencil 
Geography”’ and we will be glad to send copies to any who are interested 


and who would like to be able 





to impart this information to 





those under their charge. 
A sample package of pencils 
will be sent on receipt of 16 


cents in stamps. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


Jersey City NEW JERSEY 
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Uniform School Reports* 


By JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, PD.D., 


ERE is a timely book which undertakes to 
show how educational statistics may be 
employed to increase school efficiency. 
Incidentally it shows how useless and 
misleading most of the school reports in 

America are. The writer heard Superintendent 

Brooks of Boston say recently that there is not 

a reliable school report in existence in this coun- 

try. In the light of the discussion found in this 

book the statement of Mr. Brooks finds eloquent 
confirmation. 

The origin of the study undertaken by the au- 
thors dates back to 1904. In that year the New 
York board- of education found itself short of 
funds; and to avoid injury to the day schools it 
was proposed to curtail evening and vacation 
schools, recreation centers, and public lectures. 
Representatives of various civic organizations met 
to protest against the action of the board of esti- 
mate in thus wronging the children and parents 
of congested districts. Before they took the vote 
one delegate asked how many people would be in- 
jured by cutting off the so-called social features of 
the schools. No one knew. Nor could any one 
say whether there was any truth in the statement 
of the city comptroller that the board of educa- 
tion had money enough if it employed its funds 
economically. The protest was deferred, and in 
place of it a “committee on facts” was appointed. 
This committee discovered that the records and 
reports of the board of education were so imper- 
fect that no facts could be found with which to 
“arouse public sentiment when the occasion de- 
mands” or to “defend the educational value and 
the cost of any and all educational policies.” An 
appeal was accordingly made to the school au- 
thorities for better records. In 1906 the board 
of education adopted a resolution admitting the 
need of better reports and instructing its audit- 
ing department to institute necessary changes. 
The reports, however, are still unsatisfactory to 
the authors of this book. Nor is the case much 
better in any other municipality of the country. 

Chapter I. treats of “The Purpose of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” The school report is a commu- 
nication from the board of education to the pa- 
trons and supporters of the public schools. It 
has taken its present form during the past fifty 
or sixty years. Its contents are often largely de- 
termined by the demands of the state department 
of education, the city publishing many tables orig- 
inally prepared for the state. In a few instances, 
also, the Bureau of Education at Washington has 
affected the reports. 

In some cases the form of the report is largely 
determined by the energy of the superintendent, 
who undertakes to give in the most effective form 
the facts concerning phases of school adminis- 
tration in which he is most interested. 

Nearly all school reports are padded by exten- 
sive tables that no one ever consults and that are 
published merely by the force of custom. “Worse 
than this, the tables presented are often simply 
masses of figures, put together in such a fashion, 
and so lacking in condensed interpretations, that 





* “School Reports and School Bficieney: by David S. Snedden and 
William H. Allen. . ee 


The Macmillan Co., , 1908.~ Pp. 183 4 xi. 


District Superintendent, New York 


the average reader is not able to extract from 
them the information that they are supposed to 
convey” (p. 3). 

The aims of a school report are briefly summa- 
rized thus: 

1. A statement of facts and figures collected for state 
or national statistics (p. 4). 

2. A presentation of “statistics of education or other 
social phenomena in such a way as to interest and appeal 
primarily to the student” (p. 4). 

3. It may be designed primarily for the use of the 
educational staff of the school system. 

4. The fourth practical aim in statistical presentations 
is publicity, in the sense that the layman of average intel- 
ligence, but of more than average interest, may have the 
information he seeks. For this purpose it is not enough 
to print tables of facts; but facts must be accompanied by 
devices which will disclose the significance of the facts, 
even to the hurried reader. “Summaries, comparative 
statements of totals or percentages, so arranged that the 
eye may instantly perceive relationship, reductions to 
average, or other and more significant digested statements, 
graphical presentations—all these are among the devices 
that are slowly developing” (p. 6). 


In Chapter II. Professor Snedden sketches “‘The 

Beginnings of School Reports in American Cit- 
ies.” The conclusion is that— 
“of school reports issued since 1870, it may be said that 
very few indeed have risen to a higher level of statistical 
efficiency than did the best of that date . . . At their best 
the city school reports of today, as in 1870, present tables 
and few interpretations of these tables. They answer 
some of the questions that an intelligent layman might 
wish to ask, and they provide some of the data for ad- 
ministrative control of the system of administration. 
Even the best of the reports, however, leave many ques- 
tions unanswered, and few of them have undertaken to 
apply modern or scientific statistical methods. . . . They 
illustrate a striking phase of inefficiency in American mu- 
nicipal administration” (p. 19). 

Chapter III. contains a digest of the “efforts 
of the N. E. A. to improve school reports and to 
secure uniformity.” This summary was prepared 
in 1905 by Miss H. D. Woods for the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. It covers all the meetings of the N. E. A. 
since 1859. The net result is nothing. Commit- 
tee after committee was appointed, some of which 
never even reported; and none of them achieved 
anything of great or enduring value. It is still 
true, as the Bureau of Education reported in 1891, 
that “no item of school statistics is now uniformly 
recorded thruout the country.” The consequence 
is that no accurate comparison can be made be- 
tween corresponding parts of the school systems. 

Taking the cost of education, for instance, we 
find one city basing the per capita expense on the 
whole number taught, another on the average reg- 
ister, and still another on average attendance. 
When you, read, therefore, that education costs 
forty dollars a head in New York and thirty dol- 
lars in St. Louis, the comparison means nothing 
until you know the statistical methods of the mu- 
nicivalities compared. 

Chapter IV, which occupies 87 of the 183 pages 
of the book, presents “examples of tables and 
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Physicians Recommend Castoria 


 Bipadeene: has met with pronounced favor on the part of physicians, pharma- 

ceutical societies and medical authorities, It is used by physicians with 
results most gratifying. The extended use of Castoria is unquestionably the 
result of three facts: First—The indisputable evidence that it is harmless: 
Second—That it not only allays stomach pains and quiets the nerves, but assimi- 
lates the food: 7hir¢—It is an agreeable and perfect substitute for Castor Oil, 
It is absolutely safe. It does not contain any Opium, Morphine, or other narcotic 
and does not stupefy. It is unlike Soothing Syrups, Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey's 
Cordial, etc. This is a good deal for a Medical Journal to say. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to expose danger and record the means of advancing health. The day 
for poisoning innocent children through greed or ignorance ought to end. To 
our knowledge, Castoria is a remedy which produces composure and health, by 
regulating the system—not by stupefying it—and.our readers are entitled to 
the information—dHail’s Journal of Health. 


"Tt, Letters from Prominent Physicians 
5 | “J addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


: Dr. B. Halstead Scott, of Chicago, Ills., says: “I have prescribed your 
Castoria often for infants during my practice, and find it very satisfactory.” 
Dr. William Belmont, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Your Castoria stands 
first in its class. In my thirty years of practice I can say I never have 
found anything that so filled the place.” 

Dr. J. H. Taft, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I have used your Castoria and 
found it an excellent remedy in my household and private practice for 
many years. The formula is excellent.” 

Dr. R. J. Hamlen, of Detroit, Mich., says: “I prescribe your Castoria 
extensively, as I have never found anything to equal it for children’s 
troubles. I am aware that there are imitations in the field, but I always 
see that my patients get Fletcher’s.” 

Dr. Wm, J. McCrann, of Omaha, Neb., says: “As the father of thirteen 
children I certainly know something about your great medicine, and aside 
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from my own family experience I have in my years of practice found Cas: 
toria a popular and efficient remedy in almost every home.” 
Dr. J. R. Clausen, of Philadelphia, Pa., says: “The name that your Cas- 


Soe gen! toria has made for itself in the tens of thousands of homes blessed by the 
Nor NARCOTIC “j presence of children, scarcely needs to be supplemented by the endorse- 
- 7 ment of the medical profession, but I, for one, most heartily endorse it and 
Recipe of Old DrSAMUELPITOIER believe it an excellent remedy.” 
Pampkia Seed’ Dr. R. M. Ward, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Physicians generally do not 
yw ae prescribe proprietary preparations, but in the case of Castoria my experi- 
Anise Seed + ence, like that of many other physicians, has taught me to make an ex- 
Bi le ” ception. I prescribe your Castoria in my practice because I have found it 
Vom Seod- to be a thoroughly reliable remedy for children’s complaints. Any physi- 
Wintergreen Flavor cian who has raised a family, as I have, will join me in heartiest recom- 
Aperfect Reme dy for Constipa mendation of Castoria. 


cENUINE CASTORIA atways 
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other forms of presenting school facts, used in 
typical city school reports.” No one city has all 
the desirable features; but by selecting the good 
features from many different reports, the author 
is able to present a large array of telling devices. 
These tables are classed under the following 
heads: 

School Plant. 

Cost of Education. 

The School Census. 

School Attendance. 

Age of Pupils. 

Promotions. 

Survival. 

Cumpulsory Attendance. 

High Schools. 

Evening Schools. 

Vacation Schools. 

School Libraries. 

Medical Inspection. 

Teachers. 

Summaries of Principal Facts. 


In Chapter V the authors present a series of 
“important questions not answered by existing 
reports.” They print 147 questions, only 34 of 
which are answered by the New York report. Of 
the unanswered questions the following are 
samples: 

1. What is the kind of heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus employed? 

2. What is the condition of the buildings? 

3. What is the estimated value or original cost of 
buildings per unit (or per sitting, or per cubic foot) ? 

4. What do the different classes of educational in- 
stitution—elementary schools, high schools, evening schools, 
etc.,—cost? 

5. How does the per capita cost compare over a se- 
ries of years? 

6. What number of children drop out of the various 
grades each year? 

7. Does the special class save expense in treating the 
normal child as well as in treating the special child? 
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8. What is the cost of evening school work, in totals 
and per capita of average attendance? (In New York, 
these facts are not known, because janitorial expense, su- 
pervision, etc., are all charged against day elementary 
schools.) ‘ 

9. How many more vacation schools are needed? 

10. What is the cost of medical inspection, expressed 
either in totals or in terms of units of work done? 


The last chapter (VII) is “a practical study of 
one school report’”’ (New York City). By way of 
enforcing the lessons of the study in the preceding 
chapters, Dr. Allen takes the report of Dr. Max- 
well for the year 1906 and subjects it to criticism 
in a concrete way. He says this report of 479 
pages deals with questions of tremendous moment 
to the educational world. “In fact, it is probable 
that no other single school report touches upon so 
many problems and so many aims of a public 
school system.” There is, therefore, every rea- 
son why so important a document should present 
its message in the most effective way possible. 
Here are some of the suggestions made for the 
improvement of the report: 


1. An alphabetical topical index (p. 153)._ 

2. Better typographical technique (p. 153). No use 
is made of heavy-faced type, page headings, etc. 

8. Economy of condensation. Fewer isolated facts, 
no useless repetitions, and more summaries (p. 154). 

4. Totals should be classified (p. 159). Illustrated by 
statistics as to sittings. 

5. Uniform reports of Division Superintendents. 

6. Comparison of school with school. Illustrated by 
high school failures in English (p. 162). 

7. Compulsory education—unanswered questions (p. 
163). 

8. School needs not clearly shown in the case of roof 
gardens, gymnasiums, baths, proper ventilation, adjustable 
desks, etc. (p. 164). 

9. Cost of schools not clearly shown (p. 164). 

10. High school mortality explained by opinion rather 
than facts (p. 167). 
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11. Results of school census not properly utilized (p. 
171). 

12. Physical needs of children not shown (p. 171). 

It should be remembered that the city super- 
intendent of the largest unit of minute school ad- 
ministration in the world is a busy man. If he 
had nothing to do for a whole year except to write 
his annual report, he could doubtless produce a 
volume that would set a new standard of scien- 
tific school reporting. As it is, he has to snatch 
such odd moments of time as he can spare in the 
evening, on holidays, and perhaps even on Sun- 
days, to write his report. He has to employ many 
hands in addition to his own. That under such 
circumstances he should be able to produce a re- 
port that compels the admiration of even his se- 
verest critics is no small tribute to his ability. 

Taking this book as a whole, it is bound to 
provoke reflection; and it ought to hasten the day 
of uniform school reports. 

It is only fair to add that since this book came 
from the press, the New York board of education 
has issued an “Annual Financial and Statistical 
Report” for the year 1906, which answers many 
of the questions the author found unanswered in 
_ the report of the city superinendent. For in- 
stance, the facts concerning the cost, condition, lo- 
cation, maintenance, and operation of every school 
building are presented in condensed tabular form. 
The cost per capita, however, is based on average 
attendance, cost of instruction and supplies, and 
leaves out of consideration: the cost of mainte- 
nance and operation of school plant. 


I wish that every girl who is going to leave school this 
season might have a copy of Sara A. Hubbard’s “The 
Duty of Being Beautiful.” So many girls think that 
beauty comes to one from birth—that if they are pretty 
they will remain so without any effort of their own and 
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if they are not pretty, they must remain homely and un- 
attractive thruout their lives. The writer of this little 
booklet makes it clear that beauty depends upon one’s self; 
that every woman may be beautiful if she will, and that 
it is not only her right but her duty to be beautiful in 
appearance as well as in character. How to accomplish 
this is the object of this little booklet on being beautiful. 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, publishers.) 


“Grammar and Its Reasons,” by Mary Hall Leonard, 
has been well received by students of English everywhere. 
The Springfield (Mass.) Republican writes: “The author 
is not one of the diminishing band of purists who lay 
down the law according to uninstructed prejudice. Al- 
ready Prof. Lounsbury’s leaven (or poison) is working; 
the author quotes him as an authority in favor of the 
split infinitive, and while concluding that the general 
practice of good writers has until recently been against 
this separation of ‘to’ from the infinitive, she adds: ‘But 
usage, which can lay restrictions upon language, can also 
remove those restrictions. Within the last fifty years 
there has been a growing feeling that it is to the ad- 
vantage of the language that the separation should some- 
time be made.’ What place should grammar have in 
school work? The old notion was that it should be intro- 
duced as an elementary subject, to aid the pupil in cor- 
rect writing and speaking. The late Richard Grant White 
was one of the most influential assailants of this theory, 
which now seems nearly obsolet¢. The author in general 
holds that the work of learning to write and speak cor- 
rectly properly peculiar technical grammar, yet she ob- 
serves that with pupils who have not acquired good Eng- 
lish at home some of the elements of grammar must be 
taught as a corrective, and she sees no profit in concealing 
the fact by avoiding study, and replacing them by such 
arbitrary compounds as ‘action-words,’ ‘quality-words,’ 
etc. In this she seems to be on the side of common sense.” 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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THE FORTY BEACHES OF NEW JERSEY 


along the New Jersey coast line from 

Long Branch to Cape May presents the 
greatest pleasuring section in the United 
States. 

Upon the bluffs of the northern end and 
the gently shelving sands of the southern end 
are located forty resorts which entertain dur- 
ing the spring and summer season millions of 
pleasure seekers. 

At no time in the year is this section more 
delightful than during the spring and early 
summer months. One who has not seen them 
at this season would marvel at their delights. 
The great pine belt, which extends through 
the center of New Jersey, fills the air with 
life-giving ozone, which, combined with the 
salty tang of the sea and the open-air exercise 
possible at all times, is exhilarating and tonic 
to the highest degree. 

Long Branch, with its beautiful cottage- 
neighbors, West End, Hollywood, and Elberon; 
Deal and Allenhurst, largely devoted to cot- 
tage life; Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, at- 


6 baer one hundred and twenty-five odd miles 


Como, Spring Lake, and Sea Girt, are a galaxy 
of attractive places upon the bluffs where “the 
country meets the sea.” 

Then the Barnegat Bay section, where Point 
Pleasant, Sea Side Park, Island Heights, Bar- 
negat City, and Beach Haven, with other 
smaller places nearby, welcome the summer 
sojourner. 

Atlantic City, with its seven miles of beach 
and drives, and its charming suburbs, leads 
the island resorts, separated from the main- 
land by the great salt marshes. 

Ocean City, Sea Isle City, Avalon, and Stone 
Harbor; Anglesea, Wildwood, Holly Beach, 
and Wildwood Crest also have a large summer 
population. 

And Cape May, with its new million-dollar 
hotel and its wonderful improvements, makes 
a fitting climax and holds a high place among 
the forty beaches. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the direct 
route to all of these resorts from all sections 
of the country. Its splendid train service 
makes each of them neighbor to all the rest 


tracting thousands yearly; Avon, Belmar, and to the world at large. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion Book, giving hotels, rates of fare and routes 
of travel may be obtained of Ticket Agents at 10 cents a copy, or will be sent postpaid by 
co. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
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The Simplified Spelling Board was 
organized January 12, 1906. On March 
21, 1906, it published a “List of com- 
mon words now spelled in two or 
more ways.” This list became known 
as the Three Hundred Words. It was 
not a list of new spellings, but was 
confined, as the title said, to words 
already “spelled in two or more ways.” 

The Second List, here printed, con- 
sists first of a selected list of 75 amend- 
ed spellings (1), and of six classified 
lists coming under two broad general 
rules (II, III). The selected list is 
alphabetic, but each form follows a 
rule which is indicated by a num- 
ber referring to a paragraph at the 
end of the list, in which other words 
of the same group are mentioned, rea- 
sons for the change given, and au- 
thorities cited. In like manner the 
general rules and their subdivisions 
are followed by lists or examples of 
the words affected, and by similar 
notes. 4 

The acceptance of the simplified 
spelling of a given word carries with 
it, of course, the same spelling in in- 
flected, derived, or associated forms; 
thus, ake, aking, etc., alfabet, alfa- 
betic, etc., bild, bilt, etc., fotograf, fo- 
tografy, etc., sent, sented, etc. 

I. SELECTED LIST OF AMENDED SPELL- 
INGS 

ake ache 1 

aile aisle 2 

agast aghast 3 

alfabet alphabet 4 

autograf autograph 4 

autum autumn 5 

bedsted bedstead 6 

bibliografy bibliography 4 

biografy biography 4 

boro borough 7 
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bild 
bilding 
campain 
camfor 
quire 
cifer 
coco 
colleag 
colum 
condit 
counterfit 
curteous 
curtesy 
crum 
det 
dettor 
diafram 
dout 
dum 

eg 
excede 
foren 
forfit 
furlo 
gastly 
gost 
gard 
gardian 
harang 
hight 
indetted 
iland 

ile 

lam 

leag 

lim 

num 
pamflet 
paragraf 
fonetic 
fonograf 
fotograf 
tisic 
tisis 


build 8 
building 8 
campaign 9 
camphor 4 
choir 10 
cipher 4 
cocoa 11 
colleague 12 
column 5 
conduit 8 
counterfeit 13 
courteous 14 
courtesy 14 
crumb 15 
debt 16 
debtor 16 
diaphragm 4, 9 
doubt 16 
dumb 15 
egg 17 
exceed 18 
foreign 9 
forfeit 13 
furlough 7 
ghastly 3 
ghost 3 
guard 19 
guardian 19 
harangue 12 
height 20 
indebted 16 
island 2 

isle 2 

lamb 15 
league 12 
limb 15 
numb 15 
pamphlet 4 
paragraph 4 
phonetic 4 
phonograph 4 
photograph 4 
phthisic 21 
phthisis 21 


procede 
redout 
redoutable 
redouted 
sent 
sion 
sissors 
sithe 

siv 
slight 
solem 
soveren 
succede 
surfit 
telegraf 
telefone 
thum 
tung 
wier 
wierd 
yoman 
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proceed 18 
redoubt 16 
redoubtable 16 
redoubted 16 
scent 22 
scion 22 
scissors 22 
scythe 22 
sieve 23 
sleight 20 
solemn 5 
sovereign 9 
succeed 18 
surfeit 13 
telegraph 4 
telephone 4 
thumb 15 
tongue 12 
weir 24 
weird 24 
yeoman 25 


II. GENERAL RULE FOR DROPPING SI- 
LENT FINAL E IN UNSTRESSED SYL- 
LABLES CONTAINING I SHORT 

In words of two or more syllables, 


ending in a short unstressed syllable 
consisting of a short i followed by a 
single consonant (other than c), and 


a silent e, drop the silent e. 
If the single consonant is c, the e 
implies that c has the sound of s. It 


cannot be omitted 
by s. 


until c is displaced 


The words coming under this rule 
fall into several classes: 
I. WORDS IN -ILE SIMPLIFIED TO -IL 


Words ending 


in the suffix -ile 


(mostly from Latin ilis or -ilis), hav- 
a short unstressed vowel i, and a use- 


less final -e. 
ing are examples: 
docil 

domicil 

ductil 

facil 

febril 


Omit the e. 


The follow- 


docile 
domicile 
ductile 
facile 
febrile 
fictile 








Trying to fix up the Week-End Bills 





Ask your Underwood Man for 
Particulars, or address the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., 


241 Broadway, 
New York, U. S. A. 





The Underwood 
Retail Bill and Charge Machine 


Has solved the above problem for 
Thousands of Retail Merchants 


The Time and Money Saved, Satisfac- 
tory Results secured, and Type- 
written Statements obtained, 
are matters for Serious Consideration 








HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 


advantages in her favor. 


That 


these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


_ > 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


1908 Summer Schools 


Edgar O. Silver, President 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer 
schools in this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States. 











EASTERN SCHOOL 


New Enetano Conservatory, Boston 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


Further information and 
illustrated booklet sent 
upon request. 








Nortuwestern University, Evanston, Iu. 
FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager 


WESTERN SCHOOL 





378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














stressed -ice to -ise, and thence to -is. 


fertil fertile nounced -in. This -ine is of various : ; L 
fissil fissile origin, usually a suffix, and chiefly Words like coppice, crevice, lattice, 
fragil fragile from Latin. Omit the e. The fol- service, etc., were formerly often 
futil futile lowing’ are examples: spelled coppis, crevis, lattis, servis, 
hostil hostile clandestin clandestine etc. 
imbecil imbecile destin destine 4. WORDS IN -ITE SIMPLIFIED TO IT 
juvenil juvenile determin determine Words ending in unstressed -ite pro- 
mercantil mercantile disciplin discipline nounced -it. This termination -ite is 
missil missile doctrin doctrine mostly from the Latin. Favorite and 
prehensil prehensile engin engine granite are (like bandit) from the 
projectil projectile ermin ermine Italian (-ito). In hypocrite and re- 
pueril puerile examin examine spite the -ite is not a suffix. Omit 
reptil reptile famin famine the e. 
servil servile feminin feminine apposit apposite 
steril sterile genuin genuine composit composite 
subtil subtile heroin heroine definit definite 
tactil tactile illumin illumine exquisit exquisite 
textil textile imagin imagine favorit favorite 
versatil versatile intestin intestine granit granite 
volatil volatile masculin masculine hypocrit hypocrite 

Many of these words were formerly medicin medicine indefinit indefinite 
often simplified to il. rapin rapine infinit infinite 

In some words of the same class the sanguin sanguine opposit opposite 
simplification of the older -ile to -il turbin turbine perquisit perquisite 
has become universal. Thus: Many of these simplifications were preterit preterite 
April Aprile formerly in use. requisit requisite 
civil civile In other words of the same kind the _ respit respite 
fossil fossile former -ine has become -in exclusively. The following words, now always 
utensil utensile ete. Some are nearly always pro-_ spelled with -it, were formerly spelled 
vigil vigi nounced with -ain, as aquiline, bovine, regularly with ite: 

Some of these words in -ile are pro- feline, etc. In words so pronounced, audit audite 
nounced by many speakers with “long the -e is not to be dropped. Thechem- cohabit cohabite 
i,” that is, with i diphthong (ai), the ical terms in -ine or -in require spe- credit credite 
suffix (-ail) rimming with pile, etc. cial treatment. cubit cubite 


Such are docile, futile, hostile, infan- 
tile, juvenile, reptile, servile, etc. 
Some other words, as anile, gentile, 
senile, etc., are so pronounced by near- 
ly all speakers. If the 7 is not pro- 
nounced short, of course, the e is not 
to be dropped. The variation exists. 
It must be recognized in spelling be- 
fore uniformity can be attained. It 
is so, likewise, with the words in -ine. 
2. WORDS IN -INE SIMPLIFIED TO -IN 

Words ending in unstressed -ine pro- 


38. WORDS IN -ISE SIMPLIFIED TO -IS 

There are very few words ending in 
unstressed -ise pronounced -is. The 
-ise is in most cases not a suffix. 


Drop the e. 

anis anise 
mortis mortise 
practis practise 
premis premise 
promis promise 
treatis treatise 


It would be proper to change un- 


Was it not an improvement to drop 
the silent e in these words? In some 
words only -it appears, as adit, exit, 
posit, tacit, transit. So -ide has be- 
come -id, as in acide, acid, solide, solid. 
5. WORDS IN -IVE, SIMPLIFIED TO -IV 

There are in English more than six 
hundred words ending in -ive. The 
majority are bookish or technical. 

A full list of the words ending in 
the unstressed suffix -ive would be very 
long. Most of them are bookish. A 





PHONICS IN READING 








work in the poner rades 
Contains a DRIL 


A MANUAL. By Miss M. W. Haliburton. Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


THIS BOOK is devoted to the study of phonics as an aid to reading 

Phonics are taught without the use of diacritics. 

The directions given are simple, but so full and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain 
from them all the aid me needs in learning phonics herself and in applying this knowledge to her daily 
BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. 


Cloth, 133 pages. 


DRILL BOO 


Price Forty Cents 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to 
sound and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 
Cloth, 64 pages. 








Price Eighteen Cents. 








B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


is RICHMOND, VA 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will Make You 


FEEL BETTER, EAT AND SLEEP 
Better, and build you up for the hot, 
debilitating days of summer. 

It is the most effective Blood Medi- 


cine, the one that truly purifies and en-| 


riches the blood, removes all pimples, 
boils, eruptions and other troubles 
caused or promoted by impure blood or 
low state of the system. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolate- 
coated tablets called SarsaTaBs. 100 
Doses One Dollar. Sold by druggists 
or mailed on receipt of price, by 


C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send tor descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘‘How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD 
Inventors and Manufacturers 


325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Manual Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, 
etc. 


G et t h e B em is ~ tan da T d| Mrs, Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used d| Meneely Found 
Hine ne) atin 
| 
| TEETHING WITH. PERFECT. SUCCESS. it a 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, | 


Catalogue Free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester Mass. 


|few examples are given here in the) 


simplified form. The rule is easily 


applied. 
activ inclusiv 
adjectiv indicativ 
| affirmativ inductiv 
| aggressiv infinitiv 
attentiv lucrativ 
captiv motiv 
comparativ nativ 
conclusiv negativ 
deductiv objectiv 
defectiv oppressiv 
defensiv passiv 
etc. 


Ill. GENERAL RULE FOR WORDS IN -ED 
PRONOUNCED -T 


Cuticura Cured Four 


Southern Woman Suffered With Itching, 
Burning Rash—Three Little Babies 
Had Skin Trouble— Calls 








|CUTICURA HER ONLY STAND-BY 





“My baby had a running sore on 


| his neck and nothing that I did for it 


For -ed pronounced -t in preterits| 
and perfect particles (and participial | 


adjectives) of English verbs that end, 
in the infinitive, in certain non-sonant 
consonants, as k (c, ck), p, f (ff), s 
(ss), sh, ch or tch (tsh), etc., substi- 
tute or restore -t. 

The original suffix -ed in such cases 
lost in pronunciation its weak vowel, 
and the d being thus spoken immedi- 
ately after the non-sonant consonant, 
became itself non-sonant, that is, it 
became, as spoken, ¢, and the forms 
were spelled accordingly. 

(Continued on page 815) 


A Celestial School of “ 
Typewriting 
The latest innovation in the way of 
school instruction which has come to 


our notice is a new school of typewrit- 
ing which has just been opened by one 





took effect until-I used Cuticura. My 
face was nearly full of tetter or some 
similar skin disease. It would itch 
and burn so that I could hardly stand 
it. Two cakes of Cuticura Soap and a 
box of Cuticura Ointment cured me. 
Two years after it broke out on my 
hands and wrist. Sometimes I would 
go nearly crazy for it itched so badly. 


|I went back to my old stand-by, that 


Chin Fuey Moy, an enterprising Chi-| 


naman of Chicago. Mr. Chin Fuey 
Moy’s object is to train Chinese typists 
for both American and foreign corre- 
spondence. He has installed a Rem- 
ington Typewriter equipment, and in- 
tends to do the thing in first-class 
style. 

The fact of such a school is surpris- 
ing in itself. Equally surprising is 
the fact that there should be a field 
for an institution of this kind in the 
United States. There seems to be no 
doubt on this point, however, for Mr. 
Chin is reported already to have a 
sufficient number of students to jus- 
tify his venture. 

The Chinese operator of the type- 
writer, by the way, although hitherto 
little heard of in the United States, is 
a well-known institution in Oriental 
countries. The current number of 
Remington Notes, the interesting 
house publication of the Remington 
| Typewriter Company, contains pic- 
|tures of several of these Chinese and 
Cochin-Chinese operators at work on 
'their Remington Typewriters. These 


pictures were taken by Mr. George H. | 


Richards, the special representative of 


the Remington Typewriter Company, | 


now in the Far East. Mr. Richards 


| says. that the native typewriter opera-| 


| tor is employed by European houses 


jall through the East, and is becom-| 
in the| 


|ing practically a necessity 
| transaction of business. 

From the Chinese operator in| 
China, nevertheless, to the full- 
fledged Chinese school of edging 
|in America is quite a long step. 


is not likely, however, that John Chi-| 


naman will ever be a serious competi- 
tor to our native boys and girls, how- 
|ever much his competition is now felt 
|in other branches of industry. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 





| for OVER FIFTY Lge 4 b 
| MOTHERS for THEIR 


| 
| ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR 


| EE Cs 
aoe is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold’ by KIDDER’ S PASTILES. 


mma in every part of the world, Be sure 
oa 


had never failed me—one set of Cuti- 
cura Remedies did the work. One set 
also cured my uncle’s baby whose head 
was a cake of sores, and another baby 
who was in the same fix. Mrs. Lillie 
Wilcher, 770 Eleventh St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Feb. 16, 1907.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





The University of Maine 
Summer Term—June 29 to August 7 


Courses in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Especial 
attention given to Education and Superintendence. Ex- 
penses $36 to $42. Delightful Climate. 

Address JAMES S. STEVEN, Dean, 
Orono, Maine, 








Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEw YorK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 








F a E N Cc H We publish the Bercy, 
and other foreign Be Croquet. Sanvear 
BO re) K ky ae well-known 














, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, rome 
Vises, Too. 
Write for a4 
catalogue and 
prices. 

. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. when 


‘'New Haven Normal School 


of Gymnastics 307 York Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars, 


| MENEELY&.CO. warsmurr,, 


® EL Tro 'S 
The Old Reliable oe, B 
CHIM 
COL 
& B 


relict or LLS 


Sold by all Druggists, 

















r‘*Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” ee | | es or by mail 25 cents. 


| take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


| STOWELL & CO, Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
off, 
the pores open and 
the 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 


Cornell University 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION | 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 14, 1908 | 


rinsed leaves 


skin soft and 














S PECIAL advantages for teachers and ad- 

vanced students in 25 departments of in- 
struction. Elementary courses also in some sub- 
—_. Faculty numbers 70. The libraries and 
aboratories as well as the unequalled shops and 
draughting rooms of the university are all open 
to students. The natural surroundings are un- 
usually favorable for field work. xcursions 
combine recreation with study, and extend from 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania to Niagara Falls. 
A single fee of $25 covers tuition in all courses. 
Full announcement upon application to the 


REGISTRAR, ITHACA,N.Y 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


indianapolis, Ind. 
The oldest American institution for the education of 





Why Contagious Diseases 
|Are So Quickly Transmitted In 
Schoolrooms 


Simplified Spelling 
(Continued from page 814.) 


There are more than 900 preterits | 
and participles in -ed pronounced -t. | 
Only a few examples are here given. | 
The spelling with -t was customary | RB” 
in the period from Spenser and principal cause of disease transmission 
Shakespeare _to Addison and Pope, among school-children. The floors in school- 
and is found in great abundance since.|rooms are bare, and when large numbers 
Of course, when the vowel of -ed|of pupils are assembled the constant motion 
is not lost, the -ed retains its proper | of feet produces a continuous circulation of 
sound, as in many participial adjec- | dust. From tests made with dust collected 


i |from schoolrooms and other places of pub- 
yo at a ap cursed, Pree sad assembly, it has been found that with 
peaked, etc., when pronounced in two /the dust were uncountable myriads of dis- 


syllables. ease germs—bacilli of Tuberculosis, Typhoid 

Verbs that end in -ce (-ace, -ice, | Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other 
-ance, -ence, etc.) in the infinitive can | dangerous diseases. 
not have the d in the preterit ending) To do away with this menace, to avoid 
-ced simplified to t, because the result-| the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
ant sequence -ct would be abnormal necessary to provide a system of ample ven- 
for the sound intended; for example, | Hinton Palen jah eee 
faced would be fact, placed plact,|! 
danced danct, ae Nothing ne be | Pollute ioe apmnneHere. 
done to simplify these words in mod-| gaaaeees 
ern English until the c is changed to) 
s. This use of s was formerly com-| 
mon. Spenser and his contemporaries | 
often used fast or faste, plast or| 
plaste, danst or daunst, ete. 

The -ed cannot be spelled -t when 
the infinitive contains a long vowel | 
written a..e (bake), e..e (eke), i..e| | 
(dike), 0..e (choke), u..e (dupe),} | 
etc. Forms like bakt, dikt, etc., would! | 
be impracticable. || 


The Song of the Lark | 





UCATORS are rapidly coming to a 
realization of the fact that “dust” is the 











Standard Floor Dressing has proved _it- 
(The scene is laid in Australia. A self a perfectly satisfactory dust-preventive. 


crowd of rough miners are gathered | By keeping the floors at a proper degree of 
on a pe es near a little house | Moisture the dressing catches and holds 
which i hit hed d thatched |°"e'Y particle of dust and every germ com- 

= Wenewasnes os atcnhed | ing in contact with it. Tests have been 


like the humble English homes which | conducted to determine the quantity of dust 
they have not seen for years. They | and number of organisms which would set- 
have come to listen to the-song of a/tle on a given surface. Results prove that 
lark.) | the ~~ from floors — with —- 
. . |Floor Dressing is twelve times greater in 
Like most singers, he kept them) \cioht than that collected from untreated 
waiting a bit. But at last, just at| floors. The inference is obvious—the bal- 
noon, when the mistress of the house | ance of disease-laden dust in the rooms with 
had warranted him to sing, the little | untreated floors was circulating through the 
feathered exile began as it were to air, because even after settling on the floor 
tune his pipes. The savage men gath- ©Very npn so of air iy eye it ant 
start it afloat again. nother test prove 
ee va — — the bis ¥ — that dust once settled upon a floor treated 
S the bird ut vith Standard Floor Dressing remained 
tered some very uncertain chirps, but there, and a bacteriological examination 
after a while he seemed to revive his | demonstrated that 9744 per cent. of all the 
memories, and call his ancient ca-| disease-germs caught with the dust were 
dences back to him one by one. destroyed outright. 


teachers of physical training. 

Courses open to High School Graduates. 

One-year course, leading to certification as teacher of 
physical training for gymnastic societies. 

Two-year course, leading to the title of Graduate in Gym- 
nastics (G. G.) and to certification as teacher of physical 
training for elementary and higher public schools. 

Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics (B.S. G.) and to certification as 
teacher of physical training for colleges and universities. 

Graduate courses, leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Gymnastics (M. S. G.) 

Special courses. 


Por illustrated catalogue address 
CARL J. KROH, Pres. of the Normal College of the N.A.G.U. 
415-419 E. Michigan St. Indianapolis, lad. 


New York University 
School of (Pedagogy 


New York City 





Washington Square 


A professional school for the advanced stud: 
of education. Of the 3,500 students in the uni- 
versity, nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. 
Offers thirty-nine courses in psychology, phil- 
osophy, principles of education, methods of teach- 
ing, school administration, physical training, su- 

rvision of manual arts, etc. Is on a graduate 
asis, and offers unusual opportunities for ad- 
vanced study to mature men and women of 
superior training and of experience in teaching. 
A limited number of scholarships and fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 





debates, essays, etc., written to order. 


Orations, lectures. 
d and reconstructed. Particulars for 


Manuscripts revise 


Y |he swelled with song again and poured | 


And then the same sun that had 
warmed his little heart at home came 
glowing down on him here, and he 
gave music back for it more and more, 
till at last, amidst the breathless si- 
lence and the glistening eyes of the 
rough diggers hanging on his voice, 
out burst in that dista 
lish song. 


It swelled his little throat, and) 
gushed from him with thrilling force) 
and plenty; and every time he checked | 
his songs to think of its theme—the| 
green meadows, the quiet-stealing| 
streams, the clover he first soared | 
from, and the spring he loved so well | 
—a loud sigh from many a _ rough) 
bosom, many a wild and wicked heart, | 
told how tight the listeners had held | 
their breath to hear him. And when 
with all his soul the green meadows, | 
the quiet brooks, the honey-clover, and | 
the English spring, the rugged mouths 


| 





opened and so stayed, and the shaggy 
lips trembled, and more than one tear 
trickled from fierce, unbridled hearts, | 
down bronzed and rugged cheeks. , 
Sweet home! 

And these shaggy men, full of oaths | 
and strife and cupidity, had once been | 
white-headed boys, and most of them | 
had strolled about the English fields) 








stamp. 


P. A, Miller, Freelandville, Indiana. 





with little sisters, and little brothers, 








nt land his Eng- | 


| 
: | 


In addition to its germicidal properties, 
|Standard Floor Dressing prevents the wood 
|from splintering and cracking, and renders 
|sweeping and caretaking an easy task. 
| While Standard Floor Dressing is not 
|intended for use in the home, it is intended 
|for use in public buildings of every descrip- 
| tion. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers 
|in every locality, and may be had in full 
barrels, half-barrels, one gallon and five 
allon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year give best 
results, and when spread with the patent 
Standard Oiler may be used very econom- 
ically. 

In order to convince those who are really 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in any 
building under your supervision, and we will 
dress that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EX- 
PENSE. 

Those wishing further in- 
formation should write for our 
book, “Dust and Its Dangers,” 
and for testimonials and re- 
ports. Sent to any address on 
request. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
(Incorporated) 


g 
5 


SS 


m cTANDAQD 


FLOOR 
DRESSING 








you can make 5 


Know dollars a day sell- 


Oo You i ? You should 
Do You Keew i753 


write for particulars. You are ambitious and 
wecanhelp you. Address Royal Manufacturing 
Company, Box 365, Lancaster, Pa. 





2 se ee  - 


a Se an 


ee ee eee 


ee et ee 
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BAUSCH & LOMB NEW SCHOOL PROJECTION LANTERN C. 


Every teacher to-day recognizes the advantages to teacher as well as 
pupil of the wider use of the Projection Lantern in the classroom. 

Our Lantern C has been especially designed for school work. It is a 
thoroughly high-grade apparatus, 
and while equipped with our latest 
improvements we can offer it at a 
price which brings it within the 
reach of even the elementary school. 
The construction of this Lantern is 
such as to permit the instant change 
from _ ordinary projection to 
Microscope projection, and thereby 
add to its scope of usefulness. The 
advantage of a lantern in the social affairs of a school will readily suggest themselves 

This device is simple, efficient, portable—may be easily removed from 
one room to another—and coew covers the whole range of school pro- 
jection work. PRISM liebdke toe ASA Fok cbiy® 

@ OUR NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, 








‘Price,Complete micrOsCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC 


OR ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY. 














$50. : 

eatioas m7 Bausch & com Optical Co. 

I cetylene Carl Zeiss, Jena George N. iced 
Burner, $45.00 Offices: N67 genie Francisco 
Send for descriptive “"Besion | n Le ° eae a on 

pra. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 

Established 

1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 











|and seen the lark rise and heard him 
sing this very song. The little play- 
mantos lay in the churchyard, while 
| they were full of oaths and drink and 
‘lusts and remorses, but no note was 
|changed in this immortal song. 

| And so, for a moment or two, years 
|of vice rolled away like a dark cloud 
| from their memory, and the past shone 
/out in the song-shine; they came back 
|bright as the immortal notes that 
lighted them,—those faded pictures 
‘and those fleeted days; the cottage, 
the old mother’s tears when he left 
her without one grain of sorrow; the 
village church and its simple chimes; 


(the clover-field hard by, in which he 


lay and gamboled while the lark 
praised God overhead; the chubby 
playmates; the sweet, sweet hours of 
youth, and innocence, and home.— 
CHARLES READE in “Never Too Late 
to Mend.” 


Not a Small Mission 


You will agree with us that to 
change existence into life, or to make 
life more abounding, is not a small 
mission. It is accomplished by the be- 
stowal of the greatest of blessings,— 
health and strength. It is the mission 
‘of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and is so well 
fulfilled by this great medicine that 
in thousands and thousands of homes 
the name, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, is al- 
ways spoken with gratitude. 

We are glad to say so much that is 
so fully deserved. 


Peace and Esperanto 


The International Peace Bureau, 
Berne, Switzerland, has issued a cir- 
cular letter embodying the resolutions 
adopted by the Sixteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, which met at Munich 
in September, 1907. 

The substance of the resolutions is 
as follows: 


1. That Esperanto be taught as an 
international auxiliary language in 
the schools; 


2. That, inasmuch as the French 
minister of public instruction is dis- 
|posed to initiate an inter-governmen- 
tal conference to consider the best 
means of organizing an international 
system of education, and since the 
|adoption of this system would entail 
the elaboration of programs which 
would enable students to pass from the 
institutions of one country to those of 
,another with suitable diplomas, the 
congress expresses the hope that the 
different governments will speedily in- 
dicate their willingness to participate 
in this conference, and invites the 
“pacifistes” (or promoters of peace 
|everywhere) to take the necessary 
steps to bring this about. 


8. The Congress, considering the im- 
|portance of the measures taken, two 
'years since, by the Italian Minister of 
|public instruction, which were also 
‘adopted by the Hungarian Minister, to 
have all the pupils of the State schools 
participate in a peace festival on Feb- 
ruary 22, with a view to inspiring 
| them with sentiments of peace and hu- 
manity, extends its felicitations to the 
‘governments of Italy and Hungary, 
and wishes to bring their beneficent 
/example to the attention of all peace 
{societies in order that thru their in- 
strumentality their own governments 
may adopt similar measures. 
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ALLENS FOUT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
All Foot=Ease, 
the f feet. it relioves pavatel 
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onials. TR 
bold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, , 
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, t any substi- 
ytuce. Sent by m , S60. in stamps} 


FREE 281s, pacsacs 


MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
medicine for ¢ 


OWDERS, the best 
Foe. sickly Ohildren. Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. 

Trial Pac! FREE. sale, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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OLIVER 


Typewriter 














Visible 
Writer 





P Art 
Universal Free 
Keyhoard . 


The Winner of Awards Everywhere 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


310 Broadway 
New York City 


Smooth Pointed Pens 


Spencerian Pens glide over paper with 
absolute ease to the writer’s hand. Perfect 
shape for holding and feeding ink, smooth 
points and the right degree of elasticity 





"SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens : 


the best for every purpose of a pen. A 
sample card of 12, all different, sent free 
for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broapway, New York 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 




















Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


Rest Rooms at the N.E£.A. 


The teachers of the schools of Cleve- | 
land, anticipating the needs of women | 
in attendance at the N. E. A. in July, | 
are planning to establish at School 
Headquarters, near the Hollenden Ho- 
tel, “rest rooms” where guests may | 
meet friends, find telephone service, | 
conveniences for correspondence, rest 
between sessions, a room in which 
lunch, which some may wish to bring | 
from their boarding-houses, may be 
eaten, a cup of hot tea provided, and | 
for the possible emergencies of sudden 
fatigue or illness a simple dispensary | 
with trained nurse in attendance. | 
These rooms will be in charge of the | 
Principals’ Club, the Grade Teachers’ | 
Club and other teachers, number of | 
whom will be present to aid, direct | 
and serve, as will best minister to the | 
comfort and pleasure of all. | 

A commodious rest room and medi- | 
cal dispensary will be available at the | 
Hippodrome. A leaflet giving definite | 
and detailed information will be given 
to members at the Registration Bu- 
reau in the Federal Building. | 


| 
N. Y. School Garden Asso- | 
ciation | 

The School Garden Association of. 
New York was organized at a meeting | 
held in the American Museum of Nat- | 
ural History, on March 30. The asso- | 
ciation _ to use every possible | 
means of interesting the people, teach- | 
ers and children in real nature work. | 

The Committee on Organization is 
anxious to enroll every lover of na-| 
ture and every one who believes that | 
the children should be brought into | 
actual contact with the culture of 
growing plants, as members of the as- | 
sociation. The work has been initiated | 
with the most cordial co-operation of | 
the friends and teachers of the public 
schools. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Van Evrie Kilpatrick; sec- | 
retary, Albert S. Hanna; treasurer, 
Miss Katherine D. Blake. 








SLOYD TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The twentieth year of the school for 
teachers, established in Boston by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, will begin September 8th, 
1908, at its new quarters, No. 8 Marlbor- 
ough Street, Boston. 

In addition to the one-year course for 
teachers, September to June, a two-year 
course will be offered to high school grad- 
uates and others furnishing satisfactory tes- 
timonials as to ability and experience. 

The tuition will be free as heretofore 
during the year 1908-09, after which a 
charge of $100.00 yearly will be made. 

The technical work includes bench work, 
wood-turning, forging and metal work, 
drawing and design, also elementary manual 
training; thus preparing students for teach- 
ing or supervising in all grades, including 
the High School. 

Lectures on Educational Psychology will 
be given by Miss ura Fisher, and the 
work in design will be under the direction 
of Mr. Walter Sargent. 

It is also proposed to offer manual train- 
ing to classes of children of various ages, 
under special teachers. 


FOR FURTHER DETAIL APPLY TO 


GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal 





AFTER SEPTEMBER ist AT 
8 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 














39 North Bennett Street, Boston, Mass. | | 


Standard Books 


The Beginners’ Primer. (New) 


A practical basal book for the first grade. 
lustrated in colors and in black and white. 
cents, net. Postpaid. 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. (New) 


By Exiza R. Bamzy, Teacher of Elementary 
English in Boston, and Joun M. Man ty, Ph.D., 
Professor and Head of the Department of En- 
lish in the University of Chicago. Complete 

ition, 25 cents, net. Part I (Grades 2-4), 15 
cents, net. Part II (Grades 5-8), 20 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 


Il- 
30 


Lives of Great English Writers. 
(From Chaucer to Browning.) (New) 
By W. S. Hincuman, Instructor in English 
at the Groton School, and Francis B. GuMMERE, 
Professor of English in Haverford College. With 
8 portraits. $1.50, net. Postpaid. 


Two Famous Series 


Webster-Cooley Language Series, 
Including Eleven Volumes. 

By appropriate grouping of these texts, the re- 
quirements of every system of schools can be 
met. The following pamphlets are free upon 
request: ‘“‘Language Teaching in the Grades, by 
Artce W. Cootey, “The Teaching of English 
Grammar,” by W. F. Wesster, and “Teaching 
English in the High School,” by W. F. Wesster. 


The Riverside Literature Series, 
Over Two Hundred Volumes, 

A composite course in reading based upon re- 
ports from two hundred and fourteen cities and 
towns in forty-two states and territories, and 
made up from this series, is free upon request. 





The Latest Issues in the Riverside 
Literature Series Are: 


The Flag-Raising. 
By Kate Dovctas Wiccrn. 


Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Finding a Home. 


By Kate Dovctas Wiccin. Paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


John Greenleaf Whittier; a sketch of 
his life. 
By Buss Perry. With Autobiographical and 
other poems by Whittier. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 
25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Afoot and Afloat. 


By Joun Burrovueus. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 


25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Bacon’s Essays. 


Edited by Crarx S. Nortuup, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in Cornell University. Paper, 30 cents: 
linen, 40 cents, net. Postpaid. 

! 


History and Government 


Tappan’s American Hero Stories. 


Y | MOR Gece chert acucecevcuniccneaee $0.55 
|Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. 
CAGES CF Fev cciccccsccncecsccecscces « . <— 


| Tappan’s England’s Story. 
Grade 7, 8 or 9..... RGaduceesetouses as) 


Fiske’s History of the United States. 
Grammar Grades 1.00 


Cee rer eerereeseessesese 


Strong & Shafer’s Government of the 
American People. 
Grade 8 OF Q..cecccecees ose 


| Larned’s History of England. 
i. Bee-the Mig aca) oi, ide odoinn cka duced. 


Larned’s History of the United States. 
For the high school..cccccccccccccccce 1.40 


| Fiske’s Civil Government. 
| For advanced high school use.....ee+00+ 1.00 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Ee BREWER Sis 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 


fal 
COMMENDS 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


No use to specify. We 

EPTEM BER VA AN lE have them in large num- 
bers, from all parts of 

the country, in all kinds 

of schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College Pres- 
ident, from $40 a month to ayear. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 


Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ze wasash' tveme. thcane, 1. 


The TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 
17 EAST 


Clark =e en Ol NSS Ge lel iagelge | VAN BUREN ST. 
Teachers’ 


Agency 


of vacancies and tells a4 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours fo? 














NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 
COMPETENT TEACHERS 























1 Union Sq..-New York 


> 

9 Nineteenth ycar same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers al] the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. | 


Write, telegraph or phone. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies §,Ash>urtor Pisce 


Portland, Ore,, 1210 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg. 
Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


FREE REGISTRATION for a Limiled Time 


_ 28 years of success. Foremost in public confidence. Large demand for goed teachers. This is mere than a recommendation agency. Teachers 
register with the assurance that -~: will WORK fer them and not simply WAIT for an opportunity te recommend them. Manual Free. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 205 NORTH 7th STREET, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 








New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan‘s. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 








CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


tm AGENCY 
feachere in every partof the V-8. 171) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


D FOR MANUAL. 





Send for Circulars 


FISH 


Excellent facilities for 





Folk Dances for Kindergartners 


During the past winter and spring 
‘months the students of the Kraus 
|Seminary for Kindergartners have 
| been completing a course in AUsthetic 
Exercises and Folk Dances, under the 
direction of Miss Lavinia Barrett de 

Forest. The principal aim of this 
| work is to give the individual a prac- 
| tical understanding of the beauty and 
| art of expression, through the medium 
|of dancing, so that in undertaking the 
| responsibility and training of the child 

the kindergartner may become the 
| graceful exponent of impressions she 
| wishes to convey. 

| The esthetic exercises, systemati- 
|cally arranged, were given with a 
view of promoting the general health 
|as much as for the development of ar- 
| tistic taste and grace of manner. Spe- 
|cial attention was paid to the arm 
|movements or “Port de Bras” (car- 
|riage of arms) for harmony, and 
| beauty of expression; and to the “Ar- 
|abesques” or positions of the body in 
| attitudes, many of which have been 
|copied from Greek sculpture. 
(Continued on page 819.) 


There is a New Soap in Town 


| Of making many soaps there is 
/no end, so a new soap is not an un- 
common thing. But this is an un- 
|common thing in a new soap, for it 
has a character and quality as supe- 
‘rior and distinctive as Menren’s 


Borated Talcum Toilet Powder to 


|which it is the natural complement. 

| Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap, put 
|up in a distinguishing blue wrapper, 
has the same attractive individuality 
which has made Mennen’s Talcum 
Powder famous the world over. Soap 
and Powder supplement each other in 
| the work of caring for the skin and 
| improving the complexion. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is 
made of the very choicest and finest 
of ingredients. Its standard of deli- 
cacy is the delicate skin of the infant 
and its use for the baby’s bath will 
ngieee the healthfulness of baby’s 
| skin. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap is 
really as essential to the toilet of re- 
finement as Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
| Toilet Powder. 


Representatives of the faculties of 
the New England colleges met at 
Brown University on May 6 and 7 to 
discuss matters of common _ interest 
in college administration. This was 
the second conference of the college 
officials; the first having been held at 
| Wesleyan University last spring, 
| when the purposes of the conference 
| were fixed and such organization as 
| was found necessary was settled upon. 





| —__—— 
The winning for the second time by 
fe Isaac Pitman writer of the Eagan 
| International Cup for Speed and Ac- 
/curacy in Shorthand Writing, has nat- 
'urally created additional interest in 
| this system, and consequently a great- 
|er demand for its teachers. In view 
|of this fact and the great difficulty 
|in securing competent instructors, 
'Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
| Union Square, New York, are now 
| offering a free mail course of instruc- 
tien, particulars of which can be ob- 
tained on application. z 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | SPEND YOUR VACATION IN BERMUDA 


WARRENSBURG, MO. RICHFIOND, KY. The most beautiful and delightful Summer Resort ia the 


: . a lil world. Special low rates at the St. George Hotel. For 
A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. further particulars address Philip Manson, 1180 Broadway, 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. | Mew York City. 
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Folk Dances—Continued 

As Mme. Kraus believes that much 
of the early training in deportment, 
self-poise and grace, may be gained 
thru the stately and beautiful steps of 
the minuet, developing in the dancer 
the sense of equilibrium, strength and 
fine control, the courtesy and the min- 
uet were taught. The Folk Dances 
of Sweden, Germany, Tyrol, Russia, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Scotland, Norway 
and other countries, altho decidedly 
opposite in nature to the more grace- 
ful zsthetic exercises, were much en- 
joyed, voicing, as it were, the spirit of 
the peasant, and rich in national feel- 
ing, history and art conception. 

Members of the Kraus Alumni, and 
still another class, meeting at Carne- 
gie Hall, have been taking up similar 
work, some being settlement workers, 
teachers in evening recreation centers, 
others utilizing the Folk Dances at 
“mothers’ meetings,” but all with the 
one object in view: to bring some sun- 
shine and pleasure into that other 
world, which most of us know so lit- 
tle about, the world of the streets. 


The Highest Honor 


Webster’s International Dictionary, 
recognized by the Courts, the Schools, 
and the Press, as the One Great 
Standard Authority of the English- 
speaking world, justly deserves the 
honor of being the Only dictionary to 
aera the Gold Medal, the highest 





award of merit from the Jamestown 
Exposition. Awards of the highest 
class were also received from the St. 
Louis and Portland Expositions, and 
also the International Exhibition held 
at Christchurch, New Zealand, in 
1906-7. 

If you haven’t the International 
Dictionary in your home why not ad- 
dress the publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co., of Springfield, Mass., for speci- 
men pages, styles of binding, etc.? By 
mentioning this paper you will receive 
free, a. most useful “set of colored 
maps. See advertisement elsewhere 
in these columns. 





A Good Correspondence 
School 


The Home Correspondence School, 
with home offices at Springfield, Mass., 
is one of the few institutions honestly 
trying to aid those in search of an 
education, in a thoroly efficient man- 
ner. The managers are governed in 
their attitude by educational consid- 
erations. They realize fully that their 
students are serious people struggling 
for self-improvement. The school is 
eleven years old. Its faculty includes 
several university professors who are 
recognized authorities in their chosen 
specialties. More than one hundred 
courses of study are offered in various 
departments. Dr. H. Campbell, 
for eleven years principal of the Ver- 
mont State Normal School, and later 
four years at the head of the New 
Hampshire State Normal School, is 
in charge of the department of Nor- 
mal training. Teachers preparing for 
examinations or those desiring to take 
up special correspondence work in 
pedagogy, will be specially interested 
in this work. Teachers generally 
should try to inform themselves con- 
cerning the work of the Home Corre- 
spondence School. It will help them 
to advise young people when they 
come for advice as to an honestly 
conducted and efficient school of this 
kind. The readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL are advised to send for a 
catalog. F. Arthur Metcalf is the 
President, and Dr. Lewis McLouth 
is Dean of the Home Correspondence 
School, at Springfield, Mass. 








WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s me ig Speaking 
Compiled by BuRTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO., 35-37 East 17th St., New York 











THE BRADLEY BOOKS !2sterrs: terse in ikindorsarion 


NEWEST TITLES ARE: 
FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 
ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By Carolyn Verhceff. 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 
MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 
RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. Clifford. 








Send for new illustrated catalogue of the Bradley publications 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 














RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
' collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Commissioner Harris says: ‘‘ Every school in the United 
States in my opinion, should have these collections.” 








NEW EDITION 


Esperanto in Twenty Lessons 


BY C. S. GRIFFIN 


Revised by Prof. George P. Viles, Ohio State University 
President of the American Esperanto Association 
Proof read by Ed. Privat, Secretary of the International Esperanto Congress 


Dr. Zamenhoff’s universal language is rapidly spreading thru this country as well as Europe 
and Australia, and even the awakening countries of Asia. Its importance as a medium of com- 
munication with people of another tongue cannot be over-emphasized, while its simplicity and clear- 
ness make it easy to learn in a few weeks. Form a Club in your School. 


“T believe it the best work of its size published for the cause of Esperanto.” 
(Signed) Tuomas J. Croarr, Roanoke, Virginia. 


12mo Cloth 50 cents net By mail 55 cents 


A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 





TRY HAND SAPOLIO. Its steady use 
will keep the hands of any busy woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the 
constant care of a manicure. It is truly 


the “Dainty Woman’s | Friend.” 
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A Few Words With Our Patrons 









and save them all intermediate profits between producer and consumer. We think we can 


W: HAVE made a thorough study for almost half a century how to cater direct to the masses 


.conscientiously state that we have been successful. Since the establishment of The Great 
Atlantic &% Pacific Tea Company, 1859, we have saved the people of these United States millions of 
dollars in the articles of Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Extracts, Spices and Groceries. When 
we established the Company in 1859, Teas and Coffees were a /uxury; now they are articles of 


SATISFIED 


A Satisfied Customer is Our Best Advertisement 

All goods sold by The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company are guaranteed to give 
the best satisfaction. If not, we will take them 
back and exchange or refund the money and 
pay all expenses. Upon these conditions 
you run no risk in trading at the A& P Stores 
and from their wagons. Every article is gua- 
ranteed Absolutely Pure, Full Weight, Lowest 
Price and best on the market. We want 
everybody who trades with us to be satisfied. 


necessity in every household in the United States. 





Refreshing and Satisfying 





THINK 


for a moment and take into consideration the 
magnitude of the business—300 branches and 
over 5000 Wagons. You can easily see that 
we can afford and do sell better goods for less 
money than any other concern. No individual 
store can compete with us. We buy by the 
car loads for cash and sell for cash — make no 
bad debts. Our business is strictly co-operative. 








There is nothing more Refreshing and Satisfying than a cup of Tea made from the A & P’s 
own importation. It is selected specially by their own agents at the place of growth and blended in 
the most scientific manner. Once tried, always used. You can make no mistake in using the A& P 
Goods as they will do almost DOUBLE the work of the same priced goods bought elsewhere. 


If you want to enjoy a cup of Perfect Coffee, try the A& P Fresh-Roasted Fragrant 
Berry selected from their own plantation, and you have a cup of Coffee second to none. 

na You cannot estimate the difference between stale and fresh-roasted Coffees until you have By 
tried the A & P’s Fresh-Roasted. We are selling the Best 50c Tea and 25c Coffee 


in the United States. 


Attention is called to the remarkable 
growth of this Company 


Within the last half century the country has wit- 
nessed a stupendous civil war, innumerable financial and 
commercial panics, National and State Banks and Sav- 
ings Institutions have suspended payments, Railroads and 
other Public Service Corporations have gone into bank- 
ruptcy, Life and Fire Insurance Companies have failed, 
while The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany has steadily grown and prospered and in 50 years 
has met all its obligations dollar for dollar. 

The original A&P Store was opened in 1859, and it 
was operating 

10 Branches in 1860 50 Branches in 1870 

100 Branches in 1880 150 Branches in 1890 

200 Branches in 1900 300 Branches in 1907 









WANTED 


RELIABLE MEN 


To sell our Teas, Coffees, Spices, Baking Powder and Ex- 
tracts to the customer. Liberal commissions and 
easy work. Any industrious man can make from $25 
to $50 per week from the start. No expense necessary. 
Send for pamphlet “WANT TO GO IN BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF.” Address: 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
P.O. Box 290, New York City, N. Y. 





esdowre* = TRAS, COFFEES and GROCERIES 8% cnt sith in your neighborhood 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


Established 1859 Incorporated 1901 


CASH CAPITAL _ §2,100,000.00 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bay, First and Provost Streets 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S.A. 


Address All Communications to P.O. Box 290, New York City, N. Y. 300 STORES IN THE U.S. 








June, 1908 
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SAP CULO 
‘ FOR 


TOILET & BATH 



































CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





“IMENNENS 


Borated Talcum 


OW DEK 
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“Vacation worries vanish ” 


when you know that you can enjoy that attractive ‘‘nut brown’? summer com- 
plexion without the usual penalties of sunburn, and skin roughness, which lasts 
far into the winter social season. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 722’ Toilet Powder 


accomplisies that. It is the world’s best and most widely used toilet powder, and is absolutely 
pure and safe. 
Mennen’s prevents and relieves Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of 
Summer. After Shaving and after bathing it is delightful, and in the nursery indispensable. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “ Box that Lox” 
with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed underthe Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 37 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’'s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, (Oriental Odor) { No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap, (blue wrapper) | Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery 
Sent Free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennén’s..Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for 
six tables ’ 
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